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NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 


RoTTERDAM possesses an ample variety of religious edifices, be- 
longing to various communions of Christians and Jews; but none of 
them are particularly worthy of attention, except the great protestant 
church of Saint Lawrence. The exterior of this edifice presents a 
huge, unseemly pile of crumbling little Dutch bricks, flanked with 
enormous and misshapen buttresses, along the sides, and partly co- 
vered by wretched houses and shops, built close against it, as if it 
were an old city wall, instead of a place of worship. But notwith- 
standing the poorness of its material, and the want of architectural 
taste in its construction, and the parsimonious spirit which has suf- 
fered it thus to be walled in by the neighboring proprietors, there is 
something imposing in the mass, and venerable in the general aspect, 
of the overgrown pile. It is imperfectly formed into the represen- 
tation of across, by means of the roof and upper part of the struc- 
ture having as usual a massive tower at one end. Being the first of 
the great churches of the Netherlands which I ever entered, its pecu- 
liarities made the more vivid impression upon my mind. The mag- 
nitude of the interior of a church three hundred feet long, one hun- 
dred and fifty broad, and one hundred high, the roof being supported 
‘by twenty large pillars of plastered brick, is naturally the first idea 
that strikes one, accustomed to the style of building in this country, 
where the great subdivision into sects, and the prevailing taste for 
multiplying the number instead of increasing the size of churches, 
takes from the grandeur of effect that is always associated with vast- 
ness. The impression is heightened by the circumstance, that the 
continuity of view is not broken up by a permanent division, into 
pews. Seats exist for the magistrates, and some also for ladies; 
but on the floor of the church, there is nothing but rush-bottomed 
chairs, for the use of the great body of worshippers. The pave- 
ment consists of many hundreds of broad, flat grave-stones, usu- 
ally bearing short inscriptions, and a coat of arms; so that you walk 
at every step over the very tombs of the dead, collected for centu- 
ries in the vaults beneath. The walls are covered with common 
plaster. Over the main entrance, is the organ, the altar-piece being 


at the opposite extremity, and the pulpit on one side, by the pillars 
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which support the roof. Such is the general appearance of the inte- 
rior of this church, which I shall describe the more particularly, as it 
will afford a general notion of the style of churches of the same class 
in Holland. 

It is generally conceded, that this superb organ, of recent construc- 
tion, is the rival of the celebrated instrument at Haarlem. It is sup- 
ported by twelve pillars, of white Italian marble, with brass capitals, 
and resting upon solid blocks of beautiful variegated marble; all 
which is protected from injury by a railing of iron. The aspect of 
the organ itself is equally maguificent, consisting of five thousand five 
hundred pipes, richly ornamented, bearing aloft angels and cherubs, 
and surmounted by a figure of David playing on the harp, whose 
crown seems almost to reach the roof of the church. Nothing can 
surpass the powers of this noble instrument, either in compass, vari- 
ety, or sweetness. A large space, facing the organ, sufficient in 
itself to contain a small congregation, and divided from the nave or 
main part of the church, by an iron balustrade, forms the choir, and 
contains the altar. This space is entered by a beautifully constructed 
gate, an exquisite piece of workmanship, on which is inscribed, ‘ F. 
Van Dowe,f.; Anno 1717.’ An elegant brassrailing, ornamented with 
marble pillars, and supported on marble abutments, more immedi- 
ately encloses the choir, which, in the reformed service, is used for 
little else but the solemnization of marriages. The pulpit is of 
carved oak, polished and shining like mahogany, and although ele- 
gant in itself, is not comparable, as a work of art, to many which I 
afterward saw in the Netherlands. 

Around the walls of the church are many texts from the Scriptures, 
and other inscriptions, placed in conspicuous situations, but far from 
well executed. These tablets and escutcheons are sometimes not 
without interest ; but yield, in this respect, to several monumental 
sculptures, which are also placed against the wall. One of them is 
the cenotaph of Egbert Kortenaar, in the form of a portico, on four 
columns, before which lies extended the body of the admiral, in the 
full dresa of his rank, and above him a tablet, adorned with naval 
insignia. The cenotaph, beside a Dutch inscription, bears the fol- 
lowing, in Latin: 


Heroi incomparabili Ecserto Barruo.omar a Cortrenaar, Archithalasso, 
Hoc virtutis et gloriose mortis monumentum, 


Posuere nobil™' D*' Prefecti. Rei Maritime ad Mosam. 


Opposite this noble monument, is that of the Admiral de Witt. 
This also bears the recumbent body of the naval hero. A sea-fight 
is sculptured below, and above, Neptune and Mars support the tablet, 
which is surmounted by Fame, with her trumpet, and another symbo- 
lical figure, of good execution. A Latin inscription enumerates his 
achievements. This and the other monumental inscriptions contained 
in these Notes, 1 carefully wrote down myself on the spot, trans- 
cribing the honorary memorials of the heroes and great men of 
Holland, with feelings of respect and veneration, far more just and 
natural, it seemed to me, than the eager interest with which classic 
travellers hasten to record every obscure remnant they may find of 
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inscriptions, transmitted to us from the ancient times of Greece 
and Rome. 






















‘Meritis et Aeternitati, 
WITTENII CORNELII DE WITT, i 
Equitis, : 
Qui magnitudinem suam eodam elemento debuit cui preecipuam R 
Hactenus Hollandia debet. Totum terrarum ambitum, fi 
Circumnavigavit, utramq. Indiam, nauta, miles, pralectusq. i 
Nautarum ac militum vidit. Expugnato speculatorio bi 
Navigio cum viribus ipse multum inferior, animo major 7 
Esset, argentifere classi Americane capiende viam pate > at 
fecit. Innumeras variarum gentium naves cepit incendit it 
Submersit. Per omnes — militie navalis eluctatus, ; 
Propretor patria classes et expeditiones 
Maritimas annis xx rexit, decies quinties classibus 
Collatis cum hoste conflixit raro zquato 
Clade plerumg. victor ac triumphator e 
Prelis rediit. Restabat magnus tot belli, 
Facinoribus imponendus dies viz1 Novembr. 
Anni cuuictvui in freto maris Balthici, 
Supremum virtutis opus edidit primus in prelium mens. 
Prztoriam Suevorum invasit afflixit dein 
Propretoriam ac pregrandes aliquot eorundem 
Alias armis viris animis instructissimas sola, 
Proprtoria sua rejecit afflixit submersit, 
Donec a sociis undiq. desertus ab hostibus 
Undig. circumfusus, disrepto globis 
Corpore, bellatricem animam czlo reddidit. 
Corpus ipse rex hostis, generosa forti- 
tudinis hostilis admiratione, splendide 
Compositum patrie remisit. Sic redeunt quos honos ac 
Virtus remittunt. Vixit annos Lix.’ 























Several other celebrated Dutch admirals repose in the same church, 
of whom I shall notice only De Liefde and Brakel. The tomb of 
the former is designated merely by a large slab, slightly raised from 
the floor, with carved figures, and suitable inscriptions. That of 
Brakel is in the same part of the church, and consists of naval insignia, 
with atablet shaded by standards, which a child is drawing aside, and 
the whole surmounted by his bust. The inscription, while it neither 
possesses the sententious brevity of that of Kortenaar, nor a plain 
enumeration of facts, like De Witt’s, is remarkable for its quaintness 
and absurdity. It is in these words: 


‘Invicti herois 
JOHANNIS A. BRAKEL, 


Pretoris ut vocant nocturni, 
Manibus ac memorize sacrum. 
Hoc tegitur sep. Brakelius equoris horror. 
Cui Flamma et ferrum cessit et unda maris 
Fallimur an flammas et nunc vomit. 
Adspice jam jam 
Ferrea qui nepit vincula rumpet humum.’ 


Leaving the interior of the church, and the objects of attraction 
and interest which it contains, I ascended the lofty tower, under the 
guidance of the old sexton, to enjoy the extensive prospect it affords. 
You mount a narrow winding stair-case, of more than three hundred 
steps, most of it being constructed of solid masonry, and arrive at a 
large uncovered flat, at the summit of the tower, surrounded by a 
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strong balustrade. Here a view equally curious and extensive meets 
the eye. Beneath you, are the old-fashioned houses of Rotterdam, 
with their peaked roofs and red tiles, separated by narrow streets, 
and intersected by numerous canals, while on one side runs the Rotte, 
and on the other the Maas, with its broad havens, and green islands, 
and its waters covered with boats and ships. Green fields, with occa- 
sional groves of trees, extend all around, while the dead level of the 
surrounding country leaves the view uninterrupted, over all South 
Holland, from the Brielle and from Willemstadt to the Hague and 
Leyden, and even as far as Utrecht, which is just discernible in the 
distance ; the country looking like an interminable meadow, or prai- 
rie, stretching out in every direction to the horizon. 

Of the drives in the environs of Rotterdam, the pleasantest is to 
the Plantaadje, or Plantation, just to the eastward of the city, on the 
banks of the Maas. The road is along the great dyke of the Maas, 
called Hooge-dyk, being in fact the continuation of the Hoogstraat. 
The whole country, through which the road passes, is a rich garden, 
which would be beautiful, notwithstanding the stiffness with which 
the grounds are laid out, but for the extreme lowness of the soil, and 
thick, damp foliage of the trees, which seem to envelope the country 
seats and farm houses in an atmosphere of mist. As you pass along 
the Hooge-dyke, all the cultivated grounds by the road side seem far 
below you, and are intersected with stagnant canals, covered with 
green pond-weed, which flourishes luxuriantly in the still water, 
Upon one of the broad canals, in the populous suburbs of the city, I 
observed a large flock of milk-white swans, swimming about unmo- 
lested by the boys in the streets; an example, among others, of the 
same kind, which I frequently noticed, of the great security of domes- 
ticated animals, of whatever kind, in Holland. Most of the country 
seats bear some quaint inscription over the entrance, in Dutch, form- 
ing a kind of name by which the house is distinguished. Various 
manufactories are seen, and among them is a large glass manufactory, 
near which we met a procession of small mules, marching into the 
city, loaded with panniers of glass. 

But in this quarter, as elsewhere in the neighborhood of Rot- 
terdam, numerous wind-mills constantly meet the eye; and it is the 
same in every part of Holland ; for the absence of water power, in 
so level a country, and the high price of coal, render it necessary to 
employ this mode of moving machinery. Indeed, most of the fuel 
used in Holland, for the ordinary purposes of life, is turf. The only 
wood consumed, is mere brush-wood, which is carefully tied up in 
little fagots, or bundles, for sale. All along on the road to the Plan- 
taadje, the huge sails of these wind-mills are seen swinging in the air, 
reaching out from the misshapen tower to which they belong. The 
structure consists of three parts. The lower part is a tower, of a 
conical shape, usually six-sided, which forms the body of the mill, 
and is often surrounded by, or rises out of, the buildings connected 
with the works. At the summit of this, is a railed way going around 
it, and surmounted by another tower, of a figure similar to the first, 
and of a height sufficient for the arms or sails to play on its side, 
without touching the railing. Finally, above all, is a kind of head- 
piece, looking like a huge cap, composed of a frame, in which the 
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axle of the sails revolves. Large timbers often project from the 
sides, to give strength to the whole, which increases the singularity 
in appearance of the fabric. 

The Plantaadje is a grove of trees and shrubbery, laid out with 
much taste, as a public promenade, affording a fine view of the river, 
the city, and many surrounding objects, and serving as a place of 
resort in the summer season. It is intersected by alleys for walking 
and driving, and possesses that extreme and rich verdure that a moist 
climate natarally imparts. On the side of Rotterdam, amid the 
masts of the shipping, and the lofty dwellings and magazines, the 
most conspicuous object is the church of Saint Lawrence, with its 
lofty square tower; and this not relieved by spires and domes, which 
usually occur in the distant prospect of a great city. But there 
would seem to be comparatively very little time in which such a pro- 
menade can be enjoyed; for although at each of my visits to Rot- 
terdam, in the summer, the weather was mild, yet it was generally 
changeable and cloudy, furnishing very few of those clear, bright 
days, in which the thick foliage of an extensive grove would be most 
desirable. Add to this, the universal dampness of the nights, when 
the exhalations from the canals and rivers, and the heavy dews, are 
apt to render exposure to the evening air prejudicial to the health. 
Still, the Plantaadje forms a promenade which would be worthy of 
any city in Europe. 

At the eastern extremity of the city, are situated the Arsenal, and 
the Navy-Yard. The latter is particularly worthy of attention; this, 
and the similar establishment at Amsterdam, having so long and so 
largely contributed to sustain the naval glory of Holland. To reach 
the Navy-Yard at Rotterdam, you cross the Oudehaven in a ferry- 
boat, and pass along the canal called the Haringvliet, upon a broad 
quay, similar to the Boompjes. It is by no means so sumptuous as 
some of the navy-yards in the United States. Several large ships 
were on the stocks, some of them new, others old ones undergoing 
repairs or changes, which are placed, like ours, under cover, but not 
with the sides built up, so as to form a perfect house. 1 was gratified 
to find a sixty-four gun ship on the stocks, copied after an improved 
American model, which had been adopted at the suggestion of the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, after his visit to the United States. 

In this place 1 was also shown two articles of regal pomp, which, 
it must be confessed, are somewhat appropriate in a country like 
the Netherlands, of rivers, canals, and islands but half emerged 
from the sea. These were a steam-yacht, and a rowing-yacht, be- 
longing to the king. The steam-yacht was a beautiful vessel, of the 
long model, richly ornamented with carved work and gilding, having 
brass chains, plates, and rods, brass ornaments of the engine and its 
chimney, brass cannons upon the deck, and every thing as bright and 
beautiful as Dutch cleanliness and pains-taking could render it. The 
wheel-house bore the arms of the house of Orange-Nassau, with 
the motto, ‘Je Maintrenprat,’ in large gilt letters. Nothing could 
exceed the finish and elegance of the engine,.which was entirely 
exposed to view from the deck, and was of domestic workmanship, 
and not, like so many of the steam-engines which one sees on the 
continent, imported from England. The interior of the vessel, ex- 
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cept so far as it was occupied by the machinery, and persons em- 
ployed in the management of it, was divided into very sumptuous 
apartments, for the use of the various members of the royal family; 
panelled with mahagony, and decorated with rich hangings, chairs, 
bedding, and other furniture, including a very costly service of 
plate. In short, every thing was, in taste and style, befitting a prince ; 
but the examination of the whole gave me a more vivid impression 
of the great splendor of our own steam-boats and packet ships ; the 
difference between them and the yacht being by no means consi- 
derable. I was informed that the use of this yacht is permitted to 
any of the great public officers, they defraying the expense of coals, 
for the time being; because the machinists and mariners remain per- 
manently attached to the vessel, and the king himself does not have 
sufficient occasion to use her, to keep the machinery in good order, and 
the men in practice. The rowing yacht, being sixty feet by twelve, 
was also very beautiful; white outside, with carving and gilding 
along the gunwale; the inside dark blue, with a canopy of blue over 
the stern. At the bows were gilt figures of Neptune, in his sea- 
chariot, preceded by Tritons, and over the stern-board, Fame, pro- 
tecting the escutcheon of Orange- Nassau. 

Of the general aspect of the shops in Rotterdam, and of the mar- 
ket people, I have already spoken. Many other particulars may be 
stated, as illustrative of the appearance of the city, and of the customs 
of the inhabitants in regard to trade. Cherries, currants, gooseberries, 
and raspberries, as well as strawberries, were cried in all the streets; 
and heaps of these fruits, as well as of various kinds of garden vege- 
tables, were exposed for sale in all directions, on little benches in 
various places, and often upon the pavement itself. Holland is 
reputed to excel all other countries in the quality of the ordinary 
vegetables for the table; but I had no reason to believe that their 
fruits or vegetables were in any respect superior toourown. In fact, 
other countries, having adopted the same improved mode of culti- 
vation, are able to produce in perfection many things of this kind, for 
which the kitchen gardens of Holland had gained so much celebrity. 
At the bake-houses, and on the stalls, in the streets, you see also piles 
of the coarse black bread, which, with fish, potatoes, and other cheap 
vegetables, forms the food of the poor. It is baked in solid masses, 
nearly of the form of a huge brick, andis composed of coarse, unbolted 
rye. It is harsh, sour, and gritty, and not to be compared in flavor 
with the worst bread, made of rye and maize, or maize alone, used 
in the United States. 

Rotterdam possesses no market-houses comparable to those of 
Boston and Philadelphia. The Corn Market and Flax Market are 
each built «vith a covered colonnade, or gallery, forthe better exhibition 
of those commodities; but are of very plain architecture and mate- 
rials. Some few of the buildings, connected with commerce, are 
spacious and sightly, such as the Oostindisch Huis, or East India 
Siete on the Boompjes, and the West India House, on the Haring- 
vliet ; which, since the change in the condition of the East and West 
India Companies, are chiefly employed as private ware-houses. Enor- 
mous quantities of coarse potters’ ware and stone-ware may be seen 
exposed for sale in large vessels, lying in the havens, their decks 
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heaped up with piles of jugs, pans, and other articles of the same 
kind. 

Great simplicity and plainness are observable in the places of 
business, of the merchants and others; and in some instances, the 
absence of external show is quite remarkable. Thus, to reach the 
counting-room of the principal money-broker, who isa rich Jew, you 
pass under a low, obscure arched passage, into an inner court, 
removed from public view ; and in this respect widely different from 
the offices of the same class of persons in this country, which are so 
generally placed in conspicuous situations. In a country famed for 
the manufacture of toys, the shops for the sale of them naturally 
attracted my attention; and in that of Meyer and Blessings, | found 
many of these amusing specimens of Dutch ingenuity, with other 
articles of mechanical skill, of a higher class, particularly musical 
clocks, of uncommon excellence. One of these, valued at nine hundred 
guilders, was made to play sixteen choice airs, containing within it a 
fine organ, operated on by machinery, unlike those which are com- 
monly seen, where the music is that of the piano-forte. Indeed a 
taste for music is evidently one of the traits of the Dutch; as may be 
inferred from the great sums expended in the chimes of belles, and 
in the purchase of church-organs, of such extraordinary power and 
beauty. 

Rotterdam has grown up entirely since the fourteenth century, 
when it was a poor fishing village. Its commercial prosperity 
depends, in a great measure, upon its local position, which gives it 
command of the trade of the provinces bordering on the Maas, and 
renders it in part the market of the Rhine. Its greatest commerce 
is in madder, sugar, tobacco, and gin; to which, of course, it adds a 
participation of trade in the other great staples of consumption or 
production in Holland. Three fourths of the madder produced in the 
whole country, are disposed of in Rotterdam. Flax, grain, and 
cheese, are exported abroad in large quantities; while its internal 
trade, on the canals and rivers, in various imported commodities, and 
in articles of its own manufacture, is of course extensive. 

Nothing here struck me as more singular, than the want of literary 
taste, and the absence of thirst for intelligence, of which many circum- 
stances convinced me. Ina city the second in Holland, and nearly 
as populous as Boston, there was but one newspaper, and that of 
small size, and of little merit. Books are neither abundant nor cheap, 
and the comparatively small number of shops in which they are sold, 
contain a very meagre assortment. The libraries are few, and but 
poorly stocked ; and there are scarcely any exterior marks of literary 
cultivation, in the shape of public establishments. Compared with 
those of Boston, the libraries, publishing houses, literary institutions, 
and monuments of art, sink into insignificance. And I afterward 
found the contrast almost equally striking, between Rotterdam and 
the cities of Belgium; such as Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels. 

But institutions of charity and beneficence abound, some of which 
are, in several things, peculiar. ‘The Oudemannenhuis, or Old Men’s 
House, situated in the Hoogstraat, was founded for the support of a 
certain number of infirm old men, part of whom lived entirely upon 
the proceeds of donations and legacies, given for the maintenance of 
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the establishment, and part of whom paid a small sum on entering, and 
were lodged in a better manner. The funds, being vested in public 

securities, partook of the general reduction which they sustained 

under the government of the French, and thus proved insufficient to 

continue the institution on its old footing. The inmates were removed 

to other establishments, and the buildings are now used as a place of 
instruction for indigent children, and for the meetings of a society 

whose object is to give employment to the poor. The Vrouwenhuis, 

or Woman’s House, conducted on the same principles with the Oude- 

mannenhuis, still subsists. The Proveniershuis is devoted to the 

purpose of lodging aged persons, but only those who are boarded 

and lodged for life, in consideration of their having paid a certain 

sum at entering the establishment; and it now contains many of the 

former occupants of the Oudemannenhuis. Beside these foundations, 

are several made entirely by benevolent individuals, of which that of 
Gerrit de Koker may serve as an example. It was finished in 1786, 

and is situated on the Singel, between the Rotte and the Goudsche 

Weg. It consists of a large edifice, surrounding a court, where a 
certain number of aged widows, or unmarried females, are lodged 
gratis, who are also allowed the aid of physicians and nurses, and 
receive a small monthly allowance in money. These various estab- 
lishments afford a refuge to a large number of aged persons, who, 
mn without being absolutely paupers, may have outlived their con- 
nexions, and become reduced in circumstances, and here gain the quiet 
and security of the convent, without being obliged to assume the 
forms and restraints of any particular sect of christianity. The 
institution exists in other parts of Europe, and deserves to be intro- 
duced into the United States, among other objects of benevolence, on 
which the wealth of our citizens is so freely bestowed. Rotterdam 
also possesses its Dolhuis, or Asylum for Lunatics; its Gasthuis, or 
Public Hospital ; its Armenhuis, or Alms House; its Spinhuis, or House 
of Correction ; with many other establishments, of the like nature, 
which do not call for particular remark. - 

In leaving Rotterdam for Delft, I adopted the then ordinary and 
most convenient mode of making the journey, by the trekschuyt, or 
canal boat. To reach the boat, you pass through the gate called 
Delftsche-poort, a building decorated with columns and sculptures, 
which is much praised by the inhabitants of the city; and near which 
is what is called the Hofpoort, a gate surmounted by a fine column, 
and bearing two lions recumbent at the base of the column, all of 
considerable beauty. Here, near the point where the Rotte enters 
the city, I embarked upon the canal of Schie, and bade adieu, for 
the present, to Rotterdam. 













































THE TWU PUPPIES. 


LINES ON A DOG’S COLLAR, snamnnee BY A FASHIONABLE DANDY. 
SrEAt me not! myself and collar 
Both are or worth a dollar : 
Puppies should befriend each other ; 

See me home, then, dearest brother ! 
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Stanzas. — ‘ Seringapatam.’ 


STANZAS. 


TO A ROSE, BLOSSOMING WITHIN THE ENCLOSURE OF THE STATE'S PRISON, CHARLESTOWN, MASS- 


I. v. 
F.ower of love! why choose thy dwelling; Is it that the lost and wretched 
In the prison’s gloomy bound, May by thee an emblem gain 
While its massive bolts are telling Of the love, so long unheeded, 
They enclose unholy ground ? Lingering round their path of pain? 


IL. } Vie 


Darker than its walls of granite, | Wouldst thou bid these severed beings 
Gloomier than its grated cells, | Dream of home, and home’s delight ? 


Is the sight of its lone inmates, | Wouldst thou wake some kindly feeling, 
And the crimes their history tells. | ‘To illume the spirit’s night ? 
iil. vil. 
Had the night-shade sought toblossom, | Like the sunbeam ’mid the tempest, 


Here had seemed a fitting home ; 
Wreathing with the deadly hemlock, 
Or the cypress from the tomb. 


Seems thy soft and gentle bloom ; 
Smiling by the frowning fortress, 
Made for crime — its living tomb! 


Iv. 

But for thee, so bright and joyous 
In thy beauty, wherefore here ? 
Dost thou seek some light to scatter 
O’er a spot so lone and drear ? 


Vill. 


Fare thee well !—’t were vain to question, 
Vain to ask thy mission here; 

Long, sweet floweret, may thy beauty 
With its light this darkness cheer ! 


M. 


SERINGAPATAM: 


OR THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO HAD ‘NOTHING ELSE TO DO.’ 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





Next to being harassed by duns, run down by constables, and 
taken up by the gout, I do believe the man who has ‘ nothing to do,’ 
leads about the most vagabond sort of a life ever allotted by Provi- 
dence to any thing in the shape of a man. I believe this to be a 
rule without an exception ; a law without the glorious uncertainty of 
the law. Your man of fashion is a man of business; always busy in 
his line. His lacquies, his tailors, his stables, and his debts, furnish 
him with ‘a place, and constant employment,’ independent of every 
thing else. Your vagabond has his occupation, his trade, his standing 
in society. He falls into his place as scientifically as a corn-stalk 
militia-man, at a regimental review, and goes through all the evolu- 
tions of his craft. The strolling beggar carries a sick child, or a 
greasy piece of parchment from a corporation officer, with a long 
tale at the end of it, or grinds on a squeaking hand-organ, or plays 
a fiddle to a dancing baboon. These worthy people all have some- 
thing to do. You can understand what they were made for. The 
world would n’t have all sorts of people in it, without them. 

Well, the point to which I am coming, is this. I once knew a man 
who had nothing to do. He was the circumstance of an accident and 
a result. A mere ‘circumstance,’ for he was about as near nothing 
VOL. XIV. 15 
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as nobody ; of ‘an accident,’ for a rich old uncle left him a fortune, 
through forgetfulness to make a will, and leave it to his house-keeper, 
as he had promised; and ‘a result,’ for it neither turned his head, nor 
changed his disposition; it established him, my old friend Jeremiah 
Lincoln, for that was his name, in the indomitable resolution to be 
‘a gentleman.’ And he had but one definition of that word; ‘aman 
who has nothing to do.’ He didn’t fish it out of Doctor Johnson ; 
he was his own lexicographer. 

This resolution had been formed after mature reflection. It came 
about in this way. Jeremiah had been overworked when he was a 
boy. His mother sent him to school to one Stofle Peeler, a big, 
brawny Dutchman. I knew him well, and he was a‘ peeler. The 
school-house was away off at the cross roads, a mile and a half from 
our village, in a little clump of a buttonwood grove, interspersed with 
birch sprigs, originally, though they were being thinned out in our 
time; and it was a tiresome walk, fora lad who carried a half-conned 
lesson in one side of his head, and a well-conned idea of the quality 
of the birch sprigs,in the other side. Jeremiah always said it was too 
much forhim; between the mother and the master, he would absolutely 
be worked to death; and this unhappy result might have actually 
come about, but for the lucky circumstance I am now to relate, which 
fortunately dropped in, and not only preserved his valuable life, but 
secured to the world the materials of this instructive story. 

It was this. Our worthy school-master, among other sapient in- 
ventions for teaching the young idea how to shoot, had a rule, that 
the spelling-class should, every Monday morning, reverse its order 
from head to tail; the lads took each other down, as they caught the 
missed words, through the week, and on Saturday, the boy who stood 
head, took home a certificate of approbation in his pocket, and the 
unlucky urchin who stood tail, was furnished with a contra certificate 
on his back. The word, one Saturday, was ‘ Seringapatam. It took 
Jerry to the landing-place at the foot, and he went home ‘a striped 
pig.’ But that was not all. Master Peéler, for he was a genius in 
his line, gave poor Jerry the consolatory piece of information, at 
parting, that unless he spelled that word on Monday morning, syllable 
by syllable, putting it together as he went along, he should have an- 
other ‘ waking up,’ that would be a caution to him all the days of his 
life. 

Faithfully did Jerry strive to master that hard-mouthed word; to him, 
it was a regular-built jaw-breaker. He ‘could n’t twist his tongue 
round it, no how.’ He spelled it over a hundred times; he dreamed 
about it at night; he turned it over, took it apart, and tried it and 
tried it, until its tingling sound rang in his ears hke forty sleigh-bells; 
and when Monday morning came, he sat by the fire, with his spelling- 
book before him, the very picture of despair. That word was his 
Shibboleth. The school hour was approaching ; and, with the sensa- 
tions of a culprit going to the gallows, he buckled his strap around 
the book, slung it over his shoulder, and flung himself out of the 
door. As he tracked his way toward the scene of his anticipated 
ignominy, the fresh and clear breeze of the morning seemed to réin- 
vigorate his mind. His meditations took another turn. ‘I wonder,’ 

said he to himself, ‘ what use there is in going to school for ever ?’ 
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What good will it do me to be banged and banged about, like a dog? 
I wish [ was a geutleman! I wish I had nothing to do! Master 
Peeler is a great rascal. He would n't knock me about so, if I was 
aman. I’ll not go to school, to be hammered in this way ;’ and his 
wrath rising with his recapitulated wrongs, he clenched his fists, and 
broke out aloud, ‘1 ’ll be hanged if I do!’ 

‘If you do what? said a stern voice, behind him. 

He looked around, and there was master Peeler at his heels! 
Not recollecting, at the moment, that all his cogitations, except the 
last expression, had been confined to himself, and seized with the 
belief that all the disrespectful thoughts which had been so vividly 
present to his mind, had been uttered in the ear of the dreaded form 
whose frown chilled his blood, he uttered one shriek of terror, flung 
away his book, and taking to his heels, never looked behind him, 
until he had bolted in at his mother’s door, and slammed it at his back. 
‘ Mother,’ said he, to the astonished old lady, ‘ Mother, I ’ll be darned 
if I’m going to be licked ag’in, for all the Seringatangtangs in the 
book! I won’t never go to school no more! I won’t —I won’t!’ 

The argument that ensued is of no consequence here. The fact 
is, Jeremiah Lincoln’s literary labors terminated at ‘ Seringapatam.’ 

The next time I saw him, was in a stuffed and cushioned chair, in 
the back room of a quiet house, in a retired part of the city. Three 
years had gone by, and the men and things of the world, like the 
beads in a kaleidoscope, had assumed, after the successful casts of 
time, new combinations of shape and coloring. Jerry was enjoying 
the comforts of three thousand dollars a year; had sunk into the re- 
pose of perfect retirement; had reached what he conceived to be the 
summit of earthly felicity ; and even the village school-master had 
been forgotten, or at least forgiven. 

The docile spirit of the boy, which never, except on the one me- 
morable occasion, already alluded to, had risen to fever heat, now 
slept behind the mirror of his blue eye, as calm and serene as the 
clear sky in a quiet lake. He never opened a book —they were tire- 
some ; nor a newspaper —they were exciting. He walked around 
the square, when an umbrella was not necessary, or took an after- 
noon airing with Tom, in a Tilbury, and a ‘ family horse.’ But in 
process of time, the ‘sights’ in his neighborhood became old; the 
faces he was accustomed to see, familiar; he had told all he knew to 
every body with whom he was acquainted, and a little enlargement 
of his sphere of action became perceptible. He strayed one day to 
the site of a new building, some squares off; and while amusing 
himself by looking at the hod-men carrying their burdens up the long 
ladders, a brick fell upon his head. Whatever there was within, 
however, was so well protected, that the uncivil salutation produced 
no very alarming consequences. He was picked up, set on his feet, 
the blood and dirt wiped away, a patch applied to the wound; and 
to the kind inquiry, ‘ what the Harry he was about standing there, 
right in the way,’ his unsophisticated answer was, ‘he had nothing 
else to do.’ 

This little incident might have been of service to him, if he had 
had any employment at home. But that being out of the question, 
he was soon abroad again; and the next time I saw him, he wore an 
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air of sullen disquietude. He had been shamefully, shockingly ill- ) 
treated. ‘ What do youthink ? saidhe; ‘ I stepped aboard a steam- | 
boat at the wharf, yesterday ; I was looking through her— I had 

nothing else to do, you know — and before | was aware, I found we 

were travelling up the North River! I could n’t think of going 

from home. I had no money —no clothes — knew no body; and 

when I politely asked them to put me ashore, and let me go home, 

they told me | might mind my own concerns, and that I had no bu- 

siness to be on board, if I wasn’t going to Albany! But that’s not 

all,’ said he, looking cautiously around, to see if any body could 

hear; ‘they actually sent me on shore, in a little boat, ten miles off, 

because I could not pay my passage ; and | begged my way down in 

a truck-cart.’ LI expressed my sympathy. ‘And yet,’ continued he, 
‘when I went to the police office, to complain of this kind of treatment, 4 
stealing me away from my home and friends in this way, they ac- 
tually laughed at me, and said as much as that it served me about 

right; and that, as I ‘had nothing else to do,’ I might as well be 

riding ten miles out in a steam-boat, and ten back im a truck-cart, as 

not ; ‘they did n’t see as it made any difference !’ 

I ‘consoled the poor fellow as w ell as I could, and we parted. 

It was but a few days afterward, that Jerry’s man Tom came to 
me, in great perturbation, and told me that his master had been miss- 
ing all night, and that he had accidentally found him in the police- 
othce, where he then was, charged with some offence ; and he begged 
me to come down and see what was the matter. I went. Just as I 
had succeeded in elbowing my way through the crowd, I heard the 
name of ‘Jeremiah Lincoln’ called out; and there, sure enough, 
stood my poor friend, looking as wo-begone and sheepish as the 
merest drab of a sky-lark in the dock. 

‘Swear the witness,’ said the magistrate; and the witness was 
sworn. ‘ What’s the offence?’ And the witness told his story ; 
how a fellow had been arrested for stealing a pocket-book in the 
street, last night; how a set of rowdies had ‘rescued him ; how they 
procured assistance, and captured a lot of the chaps, and this was 
one of them.’ 

‘ What do you say to this ?’ roared the magistrate. 

Jerry mumbled over a miserable explanation, the amount of which 
was, that, seeing the crowd, he just stepped over, and was trying to 
find out what was the matter, having nothing else to do, when he was 
seized, and carried to the ‘lock u 

‘Ah!’ said the magistrate, recollecting himself, ‘I have seen you 
before ; you are the man about town, that has nothing else todo. You 
may go; but,’ and he shook his finger, ‘ if | ever see you here again, 
I’ll put you in a way to find employment ! ¢ 

Jerry seized his hat, and slunk out of the office, like a whipped 
dog. 

Finding that these accidental scrapes were rather troublesome, 
and very annoying; particularly as, having nothing else to do, his 
mind invariably ruminated darkly and sadly upon one, until he got 
into another; he bethought himself of leading a more circumspect 
life, and stepping along his way with greater caution. Home was, 
of course, an absolute solitude, during all those hours, especially, in 


5 
which the active world is busy; so he began to look around for some 
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perfectly safe and lawful way of biDing the time, which, day by die, 
he found hanging on his hands. He had noticed, in his walks, a law- 
yer’s office, and sitting within it, a quiet, demure-looking little man, 
with his chin on his hand, and spectacles on his nose. ‘ ay hat place,’ 
said Jerry, to himself, ‘must be a sanctuary; if I could but scrape 
an acquaintance there, it would be a great thing ; it would be so in- 
teresting to hear him talk; lawyers know every thing, and a little 
more, they say; and may be he has nothing else to do.’ 

An opportunity soon offered. Having nothing else to do, Jerry 
endorsed a note fora neighbor, and;in due time, much to his astonish- 
ment, was notified that ‘the holder looked to him for payment.’ 
He stepped into the little lawyer, to take advice. He found him 
poring over an old parchment deed, which he had slipped out of the 
drawer, into which he slipped the novel he was reading, as Jerry 
entered. A retaining fee, the advice required, which was, of course, 
to defend himself against the claim to the last extremity, and a fa- 
miliar chat of an hour, completely broke the ice ; and thenceforward, 
Jerry made the attorney’s office a regular morning lounge. It was 
quite pleasant ; the attorney was an agreeable little man; an agree- 
able pair of black eyes occasionally peered through a glass door, 
which divided the office from an adjoining sitting-room. An intro- 
duction to a pair of sisters, who formed part of the household estab- 
lishment, soon followed ; and as the attorney sometimes had a client, 
Jerry, who had nothing else to do, now and then strayed into the 
family apartment. 

One day he was sitting in the attorney’s office, as usual. The 
parchment deed lay upon the table ; the spectacles were thrown back 
upon the forehead ; and Mr. Coke, addressing himself very kindly 
to his friend, opened the following discourse : 

‘ Well, Jerry, my boy, when is it to come off ?’ 

‘*«Come off ! — what come off 

‘Oh, the wedding! It’s no joking matter with me, I assure you. 
Tabby, I understand, is going toleave me! Ah, you slydog! Why 
did n’t you take my advice, eh ? 

Jerry was thunder-struck ! 

The attorney proceeded, ‘Never mind; I forgive you; you 
might have done worse, though I say it, who should not say it. Sharp 
fellow ! — little puss! ‘Her ring on your finger! (There it was; 
how it came there, heaven: knew, not Jerry ;) yours on hers. W ell, 
the sooner the better, eh !’ 

To make the story short, Jerry ‘ was into it.’ He had nothing else 
to do, so they took him and married him ; and the last time I “went 
that way, the lawyer's office was in Jerry’s front parlor; the rest of 
the family occupied the remaining part; and a couple of spoiled urchins 
kept the nursery in an uproar. ~ [saw him afterward in the market, 
haggling for fish. ‘Jerry,’ said I, ‘I’m glad to see you ; how do you 
get along, now-a-days ? 

‘ Bad enough!’ 

‘How ? —a wife, children, dog, cats; cupids, a brother-in-law, and 
nothing else to do ?’ 

' Hush ! !’ said he, with a tear in his eye; ‘I’ll be darned if I would 
n’t rather go back to old Peeler, and learn to spell SerincaPantam |’ 
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LINES 


TO A VERY DEAR FRIEND, WITH A PLAIN COPY OF BRYANT S POEMS. 


Tuovcn unadorned with pictured charms, 
With fretted gold, or flashing gem, 

I deem that Friendship’s thoughtful eye 
Will not my simple gift contemn. 


For lacks it not intrinsic worth, 
Beyond the pride of wealth or art ; 
The beauties of a polished mind, 
The graces of a gentle heart : 


One that, like Numa, oft has borne 

From haunted fount and voiceless glen 
The wisdom of a wiser lore, 

Than marks the babbling schools of men: 


One who hath drawn from passing bird, 
From falling leaf, and droop:ng flower, 
Thoughts that shall light the memory’s shrine, 
Till life’s remotest hour: 


One whose chaste pen ne’er traced a line 
To virtue false, to license dear ; 
Which manly pride might blush to read, 


Or maiden purity to hear. 
New-York, 1839. W. P. P. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


IN TWO PARTS: PART TWO. 


We have seen, in a former number, the influence of commerce 
upon mankind at large; upon the entire human race, in its collective 
form. If we now direct our thoughts to mankind, as divided into 
separate communities, or nations, we shall find that influence not less 
marked and operative. The discovery has not long been made, but 
it is made at last, that the real source of national prosperity, great- 
ness, and power, is the once contemned pursuit of commerce. Even 
rulers and monarchs, although generally the last to abandon errors, 
and to perceive great moral truths, have begun to entertain the idea 
that the power of an empire is not exclusively in its armies; that in- 
crease of territory, by conquest, is not prosperity; and that successful 
warfare is not glory. It is not probable that the civilized world will 
ever again produce a Napoleon, or civilized nations again engage in 
such a frightful series of butcheries and desolations as were the fruits 
of his ambition. The knowledge that the business of mankind, is to 
create, and not destroy, has slowly travelled upward, from the work- 
shop of the mechanic, and the ware-house of the merchant to the 
study of the philosopher, the cabinet of the statesman, and the council- 
chamber of the king. 

It is time, indeed, that this great truth were universally acknow]- 
edged, for history has been teaching it these thousand years, in the 
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successive rise and fall of empires. Of the great nations of anti- 
quity, we find that the most rapid growth in power and prosperity, 
belonged to the most commercial; as Pheenicia, Carthage, and 
Egypt; and that when they fell, their ruin came not from within, but 
from the fierce assaults of enemies, superior in power. Their great- 
ness had in itself the elements of duration; and although they were 
stricken down by the overbearing might of military dominations, it was 
not until after long and strenuous resistance, with numbers far in- 
ferior, proving the vigor and soundness of the principles on which 
their national existence had its foundation. The military empires, 
on the contrary, with the exception of Rome, were of short and un- 
certain duration. ‘They had within themselves the seeds of dissolu- 
tion, and crumbled into ruins with a rapidity of destruction generally 
commensurate with the celerity of their elevation. Even Rome 
itself was no exception to the rule, save only in the long continuance 
of its greatness; a greatness founded on the valor and warlike tem- 
per of its people, which every new conquest tended to diminish, by 
the introduction of luxurious habits, and the increase of means for 
their indulgence, gained by the robbery and plunder of the con- 
quered. A power erected on such foundations could not be perma- 
nent. Its growth was unnatural, and at length it fell to pieces, as so 
many other warlike empires had done before it, through the imflu- 
ence of causes inherent in its elevation. The Romans, the Mace- 
donians, the Assyrians, the Persians, all the conquest-seeking nations 
of antiquity, were mere robbers. They aimed at riches and do- 
minion by the strong arm, and the rapacious spirit; and with the very 
attainment of their ends, the strong arm grew weak, and their ill- 
gotten wealth became the instrument of their destruction. The Car- 
thaginians and Pheenicians, and every other commercial people, grew 
in strength and prosperity with a wholesome and vigorous increase. 
The wealth they acquired was won by toil, and enterprise, and per- 
severance, and brought with it increase of knowledge and intelli- 
gence; and if they fell at last, they fell nobly, after a long and gallant 
defence, not by enervation and effeminacy, but by the enormous dis- 
parity of force against which they contended. 

But without looking more deeply into the causes of ancient pros- 
perity or ruin, as to which we labor under much uncertainty, by 
reason of the insufficient accuracy and fulness of historical record, 
we shall find abundant demonstration of our position, in those courses 
of events which approach nearer to ourselves in point of time, and 
of which we have fuller and more definite information. In the 
modern history of nations, then, we cannot fail to be struck with the 
manifest agency of commerce, in the creation of national wealth and 
power; for wherever we find commercial activity and enterprise ex- 
isting in vigor, we also find national strength and influence exhibited 
in a high degree; and a decline of this commercial activity imme- 
diately followed by a corresponding decadence of fopulation and re- 
sources. Look at the states of Italy, for instance — Venice, Tuscany, 
the Florentine republic, Genoa, and the rest. Time was, when, de- 
spite their narrow territorial limits, they stood foremost among the 
nations in wealth and power; carrying on a most extensive com- 
merce, their ships were found in every sea ; their flags were respected, 
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inka political influence was paramount, and their great men were 
proud to bear the title of merchant-princes. But in process of time 
they neglected the real sources of their power ; their rulers began to 
assume more exclusively the character of princes, and to lay aside 
that of merchants ; they engaged in wars of aggression; and with 
all this, permitting themselves to be rivalled in their trade by other 
nations, they descended very quickly to the miserable state of poverty 
and impotence in which they now exist. Spain, too, once the most 
commercial country in the world, was also one of the most prosperous 
and powerful. But in an evil hour the discovery of Columbus laid 
open to the Spaniards the delusive wealth of Peru and Mexico; and 
from merchants they became conquerors and robbers. They sought 
to gain riches by the sword, and ruin followed the accomplishment 
of their insane desire. Alike in its result, although different in its 
immediate character, is the evidence afforded by the empire of China. 
With a territory of immense extent and remarkable fertility ; with a 
dense population, and amply provided with materials and facilities 
for large and profitable commerce ; the genius of their government 
and of their political institutions has forbidden the Chinese to en- 
gage actively in foreign trade, and made them present the singular 
spectacle of a people refusing to participate in advantages which 
other nations are appropriating daily before their eyes ; resisting the 
evidence of their own senses, and obstinately rejecting all the admo- 
nitions of experience. Their port of Canton, the only one which 
their jealous government opens to the ships of foreigners, is crowded 
with vessels from the remotest regions of the earth; yet they send 
out none; and even the trade which they permit, is so hampered with 
vexatious and absurd restrictions, that a very large portion of it is 
carried on clandestinely, and in defiance of laws that only serve to 
corrupt the people, and show the contemptible imbecility of the go- 
vernment that has the folly to enact, without the power to enforce. 
In truth, the whole commercial system of China appears to have been 
framed with the express design to disceurage native commerce, by 
giving the utmost trouble to those who pursue it fairly and openly, 
and furnishing the strongest possible temptations to foreign smug- 
glers; and we know that such has been the effect. The consequence 
is, that for centuries China has made no progress in civilization or 
power ; and that, notwithstanding its vast population, and great natural 
advantages, it is at this moment one of the very weakest and most 
helpless of all empires; indebted for its existence, in its present 
form, and for such tranquillity as it enjoys, not to its own ability to 
defend itself, but simply to the forbearance of more powerful na- 
tions; arising partly from their sense of justice, partly from their 
mutual jealousy, but more than all, probably, from the obvious con- 
sideration that, teased and harassed as it is by the ‘ vermilion edicts’ 
of the emperor, and the bombastic repetitions of the pang and the 
hoppo, the trade is more profitable now, to foreign nations, than it 
would be if placed on a different footing, by a change in the consti- 
tution and policy of the government. 

We might enlarge upon this branch of the proofs in support of 
our position; taking the instance of every kingdom and country in 
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the world, and showing that its wealth, power, and influence bear a 
direct.ratio to its commerce; but the enumeration would occupy too 
much space, and.we limit ourselves to the two most commercial na- 
tions of the earth, Great Britain and the United States ; each pre- 
senting, but in a.different way, the most striking and remarkable 
illustration of the principle for which we are contending. In the 
first, we behold one of the greatest powers, occupying the very first 
rank among the nations, and until very recently holding a sort of re- 
cognized supremacy upon the ocean, without any one natural advan- 
tage which should secure to it this amplitude of power and dominion. 
A mere island, of such narrow limits, compared with the other great 
powers of [urope, that in territorial extent it holds almost the very 
lowest place; unfavorably situated, at the corner, as it were, of the 
eastern hemisphere ; with a climate very far from delightful, and a soil, 
fertile indeed, but extremely limited.in the range of its productions ; 
without forests for shipping, or mines of any thing ,except- tin and 
coal; with scarcely any streams affording water power for the driving 
of machinery ; and, in short, as little indebted to nature for the ele- 
ments of prosperity and greatness, as the least potential of the petty 
kingdoms ; this small island .has for centuries taken the lead of all 
the world in activity, population, wealth, power, influence, and even 
splendor; laying every quarter of the globe, every land and every 
sea, under contribution ; wielding the sceptre of dominion over an em- 
pire, that, like the tricksy spirit of Shakspeare, ‘ puts a girdle round 
about the earth,’ and giving laws to millions upon millions of every race 
aud language under heaven. It boasts a navy, which, until within 
the last twenty years, was greater than those of all the other powers 
united, and more than once has maintained long and successful war, 
single-handed, not only against the most powerful and warlike of the 
continental powers, but against several of them in combination; and 
finally, in its last and greatest struggle, it was able to resist, and ulti- 
mately to overcome, the greatest soldier of modern times, before whose 
power all the other kingdoms of Europe had gone down in succession, 
and whose vast armies at one time included legions from almost every 
nation between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, the Atlantic ocean 
and the continent of Asia. 

Such is the power of England; and the wealth by which it is sup- 
ported is of the same gigantic measure. And this wealth and power 
are the immediate fruit of commerce. By commerce, the latter is 
acquired, and the former is sustained ;. and so long as the commercial 
supremacy of England is kept up, so long will that little island con- 
tinue to be the first among nations — the arbiter of empires, and the 
wonder of mankind. 

The illustration afforded by our own country is not less remarkable, 
although of a somewhat different nature. The amazing influence of 
commerce upon the growth of nations is exemplified in our history, 
not by overcoming disadvantages, but by the astonishing rapidity of 
its operation. We have every thing desirable or necessary for the 
attainment of prosperity and power. Immense extent of territory, 
unsurpassed fertility of soil, mexhaustible variety of productions, 
abundant forests, navigable rivers, mines of coal, iron, copper, lead, 
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and other useful minerals; water power for machinery, and a sea- 
coast abounding with harbors; we are divided, by three thousand 
miles of ocean, from the conflicts and intrigues of European politics, 
and, by the freedom of our institutions, left at liberty to employ all 
our energies in the attainment of individual welfare and happiness. 
Yet we have evidence, in the parallel case of China, that natural ad- 
vantages alone will not secure national progression. That great em- 
pire, not less amply provided than our own republic with all the ele- 
ments of prosperity which we have enumerated, has existed for 
centuries in a state of rest. Ata period so remote that it cannot be 
identified, the Chinese attained a certain stage of civilization, and a 
certain rank among the nations, beyond which: they have not adv anced 
an inch; while we, m less than half a century, have bounded from 
non-existence to a height of power which owns no superior, and 
scarcely an equal, among all the nations of the earth. 

It is indeed a proud reflection for Americans, that the starry banner 
of our country, which, only fifty years ago, was adopted as the ensign 
of a new people, is already known, and respected, and feared, where 
ever there is water to swim a ship, or a breeze to fill her sails. It 
waves, a sure guarantee of protection for all who sail under it, in 
every port of both hemispheres ; among the icy wastes of the northern 
seas, and along the sandy coasts of Africa ; ; among the innumerable 
islands of the “Pacific, and in the proudest maritime capitals of Eu- 
rope. The ferocious barbarians of the eastern ocean have been 
made to feel that it is the flag of a nation prompt and powerful to 
resent aggression; and the greatest monarchs have gladly conceded 
to it every honor and every privilege they have demanded for their 
own. The North American republic now enters into the political 
calculations of the foremost powers ; in every contingency that arises, 
in every speculation that is put forth, on the probable direction of 
events, the question is always asked, ‘ What course will the United 
States pursue!’ And even the most hostile of European politicians 
and public writers — those who take most delight in vilifying our in- 
stitutions and our people —do not disguise their uneasiness at thp 
idea, with which they seem to be ever haunted, of our weight being 
thrown into the scale, when collisions may arise to disturb the balanice 
of political interest or dominion. 

It is true that these apprehensions are ill-founded and absurd. It is 
not our policy, or our disposition, to engage in the disputes, or iden- 
tify ourselves with any of the parties, that keep Europe in a ferment. 
But the fact that such notions are entertained proves the extent of 
our national influence, and the consideration in which we are held by 
other nations ; and the argument we draw from it is as legitimate as 
it is powerful. 

And now what is it that has made the United States, within less 
than half a century, one of the great powers of the earth? Not 
their natural advantages, certainly, for the same adv antages are en- 
joyed by many other countries, w ithout the same result. Perhaps it 
may be answered, that our political institutions are the cause of this 
effect. And so they are, in part. They are the cause, in so far as, 
by the freedom of action which they secure to every citizen, they have 
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enabled us, as a people, to exert all our energies, with the highest 
efficacy and advantage, in those pursuits to which inclination prompted ; 
interposing no obstacle either to the choice, or to the successful prose- 
cution, when the choice was made. Favorable circumstances, and 
the national temper, led to the choice of commerce; and under the 
benign influence of our free institutions, we have become the second 
commercial people in the world, and shall soon be the first. With a 
country of such overflowing fertility, we could not be a merely agri- 
cultural nation. The vast excess of production beyond our own de- 
mand, would have forced us into extensive commercial relations with 
other countries; unless, indeed, we had been content, like the 
Chinese, to receive the visits of merchants from abroad; and take 
their gold and silver in exchange for the superabundance of our agri- 
cultural wealth. But such is not our disposition; and therefore, in- 
stead of stagnating like the Chinese — growing in numbers, but 
making no advance in power, intelligence, and consideration — we 
have covered the ocean with our ships, and, building up a commerce 
which even now has but one superior, have built up also a fabric of 
national wealth and greatness, which scarcely owns a rival, and is 
daily increasing with such rapid strides, that we may not unreasonably 
anticipate for it, in the course, perhaps, of another half century, a 
colossal grandeur, compared with which the empire of ancient Rome 
itself will dwindle inte mediocrity. We would here gladly enter 
somewhat largely into the consideration of the remarkable changes, 
moral and pulitical, that are now in progress in three of the most in- 
teresting countries of the eastern world, Egypt, Turkey, and the 
new kingdom of Muscat; where the influence of commerce is at 
this moment in the most striking process of development; but we 
could hardly explain our views, in relation to these three states, with 
any thing like the brevity indispensable to an article like the present ; 
and must therefore pass them over with this mere allusion. 

There is a consequence resulting from the wealth and power-be- 
stowing influence of commerce, that is of infinitely more importance 
than wealth and power alone. There is yet another attribute of 
commercial enterprise, which bears more directly upon the highest 
interests of mankind, and the most exalted obligations of responsible 
Christian beings. The influence of commerce is peaceful ; its noblest 
attribute is, the restraint it places on the brutal passions of humanity. 
Strange as it is that men should exist so long, without making the 
discovery, yet it is unquestionable, and the world is at last beginning 
to find it out, that the interest of all nations, and of every individual 
nation, is best promoted by the harmonious intercourse of mutual 
want and mutual supply. At last, the great ones of the earth have 
bethought themselves of putting glory, and conquest, and military 
splendor, and increase of territory, in the one scale, and commerce 
in the other; and some of them are very much astonished to find 
that commerce is the heaviest. We perceive, too, that the most com- 
mercial nations have the clearest conviction of the truth; and that 
their aversion to war is the strongest, and most plainly manifested. 
Since the general. pacification of Europe, that ensued upon the down- 
fall of Napoleon, it is notorious that causes of disagreement have 
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sprung up between different European powers, which, in the old 
days of military madness, would have sufficed for years of carnage ; 
but France and England, and we may add Prussia, and Austria, and 
Holland, have set their faces against war, and given themselves up 
to rail-roads, and the improvement of their commerce ; and the con- 
sequence has been, that as great pains have been taken by all -parties, 
the disputants and the lookers-on, to avoid the ultima ratio, as used 
to be displayed in fomenting quarrels, and bringing them to a bloody 
issue. It would indeed be no easy matter, now, to get up a war be- 
tween any two of the great powers; and as for the little ones, there 
is small prospect of their going to blows, because the great ones will 
not let them. Even the civil war in Spain is a source of grievous 
affliction to the other powers, unimportant as is now the commerce 
of that kingdom; and there is no question that nothing but the fear 
of bringing on a general war, has long prevented France and England 
from taking summary measures to bring it toanend. See, too, what 
a world of diplomacy has been and still is at work, to settle the dis- 
putes of Holland and Belgium, without conflict. A hundred years 
ago, or even fifty, they would not have wanted plenty of encourage- 
ment to begin doing each other all the harm they could; and France 
and England would not have rested easy, until they too had got 
themselves into the quarrel. In a word, the disposition of mankind 
is growing decidedly pacific ; nations and individuals are more en- 
lightened than they were, and have more accurate notions, as well of 
what is expedient as of what is right; and above all, it is clearly the 
interest of nations to cultivate harmony among each other. Their 
commercial relations have become so extensive, and are so mingled 
up together, that a rupture between two gives trouble and embar- 
rassment to all; and consequently, there is a wholesome desire in all 
to maintain these relations unimpaired, and indeed to increase them, 
and give them more and more vitality. 

And now to what conclusion do we arrive as to the character of 
commerce, in this examination of its influence? We find that it is 
a civilizing principle; eminently favorable to the advancement of 
science, and the cultivation of intellect ; potent in its operation upon 
the welfare of states; adverse to war and discord; a promoter of 
human happiness, and the natural and efficient stimulus to produc- 
tion, because it is the means by which the advantages of production 
are realized. Are we not right, then, in pronouncing it liberal and 
honorable? Must we not give a prompt and indignant denial to the 
charge so often brought against the mercantile profession, that its 
tendency is contracting, and its character illiberal? For our own 
part, we cannot listen with patience to such unfounded and silly im- 
putations. Whether we use the term ‘liberal,’ in its intellectual 
sense, as relating tothe tone of mind, or in that other and more com- 
mon sense, which regards the sentiments, it seems to us that it is, to 
say the least, not less applicable to commerce, than to any other occu- 
pation. The merchant is not debarred, by his pursuit, from the cul- 
tivation of his mind ; on the contrary, he has facilities and inducements 
for it, ofthe highest order. Knowledge is useful to him, highly useful, 
in the prosecution of his business. The productions and wants of 
various countries it is important for him to know, that he may regu- 
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late his adventures with prudence; also the political organization 
and changes of different nations; the probabilities of events that 
may affect the trade in which he is engaged ; the commercial systems 
of his own and other countries; discoveries in science, and many 
other things ; indeed we may say almost every other thing that falls 
within the range of inquiry and of thought. Besides, he is necessa- 
rily called upon to take an important part in the legislation of his 
own country ; for there is scarcely a subject of legislation with which 
commerce is not more or less intimately connected ; and his intelligence 
is perpetually called in requisition, also, by the thousand subjects of 
general interest that are continually in agitation among civilized com- 
munities. In short, it is an axiom, that the best-informed merchant 
is generally the most successful, and always the most respected and 
useful. We need not add, that in our own city and country, as in 
every other where commerce is known, innumerable instances might 
be cited, of merchants who have distinguished themselves, and re- 
flected honor upon their time, by their eminent abilities, their high 
character, and their great and diversified attainments. 

And if we speak of liberality in its common sense, as a synonyme 
for generosity, or readiness to bestow on deserving objects, in what 
profession shall we find more of it than in.the mercantile ? It is no- 
torious, that for all charitable institutions; for the relief of individuals 
or communities in distress; for the endowment of literary or scientific 
bodies ; in a word, for every kind of beneficent purpose or object, 
the donations of the merchants are always the largest, and the most 
freely given. It is notorious, that the sums annually bestowed for 
purposes of this nature, in London and New-York, the two most 
commercial cities in the world, are of startling magnitude; and we 
are warranted in saying, that to no class of men are applications of 
this kind made more frequently, or with more success, than to the 
merchants. There are exceptions, undoubtedly; but generally 
speaking, their liberality in giving money is one of their most striking 
attributes. Away, then, with the mistaken prejudice, that charges 
upon commerce a want of liberality, in thought or feeling ! 

And that other prejudice, too, which withholds from commerce the 
title of honorable—one of the most flagrant and absurd of all the 
prejudices that beset the human mind. Why is not the pursuit of 
commerce honorable? It is creative, beneficent, pacific, light-diffu- 
sing, and promotive of human comfort; and to the eye of reason, 
therefore, infinitely more deserving of honor, than the destructive 
pursuit of war. Yet we cling to the stupid error of the warlike ages, 
and imagine that there is more honor in killing, burning, ravaging, 
and laying waste the fair domain provided for man, by divine benevo- 
lence, than in disseminating and increasing the enjoyments designed 
for us by our Creator. We adopt the insane and atrocious opinion of 
those iron-clad and iron-souled barbarians of the middle ages, whose 
business was robbery, and whose amusement was strife and butchery ; 
who held it right to take whatever they could seize by the strong 
hand, and thought it very chivalrous and noble to run each other 
through with spears, for the mere glory of the deed; and allow our 
high intelligence to be hood-winked by a prejudice, which the com- 

mon sense of a child rejects, as monstrous and absurd. 
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And sien, again we ask, is not the profession of a merchant as 
honorable as any other? What is there in it derogatory to the pride 
or the dignity of a human being? Is it because the motive is gain 4 
Why that too is the motive of the lawyer, the physician, the author, 
and the man of science. Mr. Cooper, with all his aristocratic con- 
tempt for trade, writes his books for money, sells them for money, 
and no doubt displays as much anxiety to make a good bargain, as 
the veriest huckster or dealer in tapes and bobbins, who higgles for a 
disputed sixpence in the price of his commodity. Throughout the 
entire range of human employment and activity, in the liberal profes- 
sions so called, and in the very humblest walks of traffic or of labor, 
the object is acquisition; and all are equally honorable, if pursued 
with integrity, and a conscience void of offence toward God and 
man. 

For our own part, although gaining our livelihood in a different 
field of action, we know of no pursuit more useful or liberal, no cha- 
racter more honorable, than that of the intelligent, active, and upright 
merchant; and it is worthy of remark, that testimony to the same 
effect is borne by the present conduct of our fellow citizens, in a 
certain portion of the Union, who, until very recently, were wont to 
profess a lordly contempt for trade, and a magnificent disregard of its 
advantages. We mean the land- holding planters of the South, who 
now complain bitterly of their Northern brethern for monopolizing, 
as they call it, those adv antages; and are making desperate efforts to 
secure for their own states and cities a direct trade with Europe, 
without which they seem to think that they are dreadfully injured and 
ill-used persons. Not many months since, they prided themselves 
on their non-commercial gentility, and stigmatized the pursuit of com- 
merce as ignoble ; but it is honorable enough for them to engage in 
now ; and we cannot but applaud their change of sentiment. 

It is not merely as an abstract proposition, curious but of no prac- 
tical consequence, that we have expatiated on the character and in- 
fluence of commerce. We have been impressed with a sense and a 
conviction of its beneficial agency ; we have seen that, by its effects 
upon the progress and the w elfare of mankind, it has a dignity and 
honor of its own; we haverrecognized, in their full extent, its capa- 
city for good, and the dependence of its operation upon the mode and 
spirit in “which it is pursued ; and the reader’s good sense will point 
out to him the way in which its full advantages are to be realized ; 
and his laudable ambition, if he be intending or preparing to engage 
in commercial pursuits, will prompt him to grasp the means, and em- 
ploy the agencies, by which that end is to be accomplished. He will 
see thata first rate merchant is one of the most useful and honorable 
members of society ; and that to constitute a first rate merchant, are 
demanded the highest attributes of mind and disposition ; clearness 
and vigor of intellect, extensive knowledge, sound judgment, perfect 
integrity, liberality of sentiment, and unsullied honor. He will see 
that to the possessor of these attributes, the mercantile profession 
opens the road to distinction as widely as any other; and conscious 
that in this profession, as much as in any other, whatever is noble in 
the employment, belongs to the man, and whatever is noble in the 
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man, to the employment, he will make it his study to acquire and 
cultivate all those properties which shall fit him to sustain the honor- 
able character of a profession which, in its capabilities, may give fitting 
employment to the most accomplished minds, and to which, as well 
for its beneficial influence, as for the worthy and distinguished men it 
has produced, the most intellectual, the most instructed, and the most 
philanthropic man that ever lived, might esteem it no less than an 
honor to belong. 























































THE HOME OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY MRS.SEBA SMITH. 


* Waar though my home were humble? 
*T was no less dear to me; 

And when I that old home recall, 
Sad tears come fast and free : 

I see it oft in midnight dreams, 
That quiet, dearest spot, 

With clustering familiar things, 

That may not be forgot. 


I. 


I see the roof with moss o’ergrown, 
And grass upon the eves, 

The small, low window, covered o’er 
With honeysuckle leaves ; 

The lofty elm, that o’er it hung, 
With cool, protecting grace, 

That made the lowly dwelling seem 
A well nigh hallowed place. 


Il. 


*T was there the robin used to come, 
In each successive year, 

And in the self-same sheltered nest 
His little birdlings rear : 

And now no music ever can 
Seem half so sweet to me, 

As that wild song the robin sang, + 
Upon the old elm tree. 
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I used to take my knitting-work, 
And then my childish seat i 

Was on the lowly oaken sill, + 
Worn smooth by many feet : 

There was a fringe of bright green grass 
All round the broad door-stone; 

And there [ watched, with wondering eyes, 
The bright red sun go down. 
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Oh, that old home was dear to me, “hi 


How dear, I may not tell ; 
And can I find another home, 


That I shall love so well ?” if 
‘Nay, Mary, nay, thou never canst ; ae 
It was thy childhood’s home; ‘< 


Earth holds but one such sunny spot, 
As wearily we roam!’ 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 


NUMBER TWO. 





THEATRES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Arter breakfast with Knowles, we walked together to the ‘ Gar- 
rick Club,’ where I passed an hour agreeably, in looking over the 
departed heroes of the stage, who tapestry the walls of several large 
rooms and entries. ‘To Mrs. Siddons I paid my first homage. I had 
already seen her in her glorious portrait by Reynolds. What a di- 
vine woman! One feels the dignity of human nature, in a simple 
contemplation of her features. You but fancy her in her fine tragic 
visions. Your blood is congealed, and hair erect, with the contagious 
inspiration. If the vain image has this power, what must have been 
the living form and expression? And O’Neil!—the feeble taper, 
scarce flickering in an Irish hut, that shone afterward the brightest 
star of the British firmament! Is it true, that a woman ran mad at 
her ‘ Belvidera,’ and died in Bedlam? And here, in stripling youth, 
and serious age, is Garrick and Kemble; and Cooke stands as a rock 
of Atlas; and Kean stalks with hyper-tragical strut in Richard. 

The next hour I spent alone, in a box of the ‘Covent Garden,’ 
overlooking a rehearsal. It was the first time I had seen the two 
muses in their dishabille. A sham exhibition of the passions is close 
on the ridiculous, at best; and when the mummery is exposed in this 
manner, without the prestige of costume and decoration, it is ridicu- 
lous, outright. Imagine only a number of men and women rushing 
from behind a scene, making arms, and throwing themselves into 
comic or tragic attitudes. ‘Oh that’s horrid!’ says the manager; 
‘Good God!’ And then he casts himself into a situation, by way of 
model. They go out and rush in again, upon the same sentiment ; 
and then he jumps three feet in the air’ with joy, at the excellence 
of the imitation. I would rather see any comedy than this. I 
strolled, afterward, in the immense space filled with the apparatus of 
the scene. How interesting tosee here the human passions reduced 
to their elements, in pots of rouge, in dishes of tallow, and burnt 
cork! Groves are here leaning sentimentally against the wall, and 
others, erect upon the area, are breathing with Arcadian freshness. 
I walked through the forest of Arden, and made ‘ the babbling gos- 
sip of the air cry out Olivia.’ I saw the thunder quietly reposing at 
the side of a snow-storm, and Cupid’s wings fast asleep with Psyche’s 
petticoat. I studied, too, the customs and manners of the artists, 
who have here their social observances ; exacting, rigorously, a re- 
spect corresponding with their rank in public favor. The prima has 
a large room, and several distinctive articles of furniture, and takes 
especial care not to admit you a second rate to the dignity of her ac- 
quaintance. If, by the necessities of the play, she does embrace 
you tenderly before the world, this is no reason why she should own 
you in private. Queen Catharine is crying here at her mirror ; 
Richard attitudinizes; Anne being a bonnet, with a petticoat on a 
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bed-post. ‘ Vouchsafe, divine perfection of a woman!’ You have 
seen Hogarth’s ‘ Theatricals ;’ this is the original. 

Men leave the spicy Araby of their native climes, to reside in the 
mud and slough of the French capital. They find there, delicious 
gardens, galleries, musical entertainments, reading-rooms, schools, 
all open without troublesome ceremonies, and almost without price, 
and even privileges to the stranger over the native, in the enjoyment 
of these advantages. In institutions promoting the comfort of its 
own citizens, London is a model to all other communities; but the 
stranger ‘ grows a companion to the common streets.’ No Louvre is 
here ; no Sorbonne ; no Julien’s, or Musard’s ; not evena Galignani’s ; 
where he may escape, for an hour, the tedium of his loneliness. If 
— come hither, ‘ question your desires ; examine well your blood ;’ 

etter, 





‘in shady cloister mewed, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold, fruitless moon ! 


And this evil becomes daily worse. The natives have now separated 
themselves into their own decent club-houses, and left the stranger, 
without even the consolation of a common lot, to the rude discretion 
of their public servants, known to be the most dishonest rogues of 
the earth, to be robbed, or buy his impunity from the robbers, and 
bribe his way through things sacred and profane, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Almost his only resort — alas, how stale 
and unprofitable !-—— is the theatre. You must then be content with 
this, as my subject of the present week. I am yet in the honey- 
moon of my residence, and it comprises nearly the whole of my lim- 
ited information ; so, like Paganim, I am reduced to scratch melody 
out of a single string. If, like him, E could do it skilfully ; but how 
to reflect, turned about in this restless and perpetual vortex? Ixion 
might as well think on his wheel. What few ideas I have, are bun- 
dled topsy-turvy into the same apartment, without respect to value or 
quality. I forgot, last week, that Queen Anne had a husband,* and 
this week recollect that Queen Catherine’s waiting-maid was called 
Patience. 

The tragedy in rehearsal to-day, was lon, which had its first rep- 
resentation here, a few nights ago. lon, Macready; lanthe, Miss 
Tree. It was received with great favor, by a full house. I had the 
advantage of seeing the author, who was called out by the audience. 
He stood up in his box, amidst rapturous applause, and made an in- 
finity of bows, and expressed as much gratitude as was possible for 
aman of his size. There was a lady of a middle age, who also stood 
up at their bidding, to receive her share of the plaudits; she who told 
us of Rienzi, and the Foscari, before Bulwer or Byron, and makes 





+ I pec leave here to make amende honorable to George, Prince of Denmark, for this 
offence. I am aware it is a slander, and actionable, especially at Westminster. But I 
dare hope the spirit of his Royal Highness will be appeased, when it knows I lay awake 
more than twenty minutes last night, with mortification at so heedless a een: 
I will never call a woman a ‘virgin’ again, while I live; without looking in the dictionary. 
The word ‘gridiron,’ also, on the third page, should relate to St. Lawrence, and not 
‘Bartholomew ;’ and, good heavens! Mr. Editor, have you not printed ‘ Dolby’s chop- 
house,’ when it ought to be Dotty’s! 
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us hang over the scenes of ‘ Our Village’ as Claude over the sunny 
landscape. A neighbor, in mercy to American inquisitiveness, told 
me it was Miss Mitford. Iread her Rienzi, for the first time, on the 
brow of a rock overlooking the tiny Schuylkill, how little supposing 
I should one day see the accomplished authoress upon the banks of 
the Thames! Talfourd, the author of this play, is a member of par- 
liament, sergeant at law, and now dramatic author. I have heard 
very rarely of success, without unity of purpose. Of lawyers and 
legislators, we have too many, and the world is on short allowance 
of good poets. One cannot but grieve, to see the divine mind thus 
squandered away upon Blackstone and Adam Smith. 

Covent Garden has three circles of boxes, and seats for about 
three thousand persons. ‘The prices, reduced this season, are at four 
shillings to the boxes, two shillings to the pit, and one shilling and 
sixpence to the first gallery; open nine months of the year. Drury 
Lane, a near neighbor, is about the same extent, having also three 
tiers of boxes; the first for persons in full dress, at seven shillings, 
with some private boxes, at a still higher rate ; the pit is at three and 
sixpence, and the two galleries at one and two shillings. Kean 
played here at fifty pounds a night; Malibran plays now at one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. I have visited, several times, 
these two national houses, and have found them usually vacant, damp, 
disconsolate places, where one might well go to do pennance for one’s 
sins. I dare say, if the law would make offences punishable at Old 
Bailey, by a ticket to Covent Garden, there would be less complaints 
of emptiness. 

At no other period has the English drama been so degraded. Its 
pleasures, being forsaken by the genteel and educated classes, have 
migrated from the ears almost entirely. The opera, which is a sen- 
sual, not intellectual entertainment, is yet in repute ; and a portion 
of good comedy also remains; but the tragic muse sits deplorably 
amidst her empty boxes; her lamp flickering and expiring; her 
limbs benumbed, and her wings dripping with Beeotian fogs. Macready 
has thrown his torn mantle upon her; Knowles poured wholesome 
liquor in her parched lips; but the principle of life is effete. The 
age of the rope-dancers has come. An elephant usurps the place 
where Garrick stood like a god; and Harlequin flaunts in motley, 
where Siddons drew her tragic robe across the scene. ‘ Mother 
Goose’ had a hundred nights, and ‘Ion,’ in its pure and attic spirit 
and polished composition, will be content with two or three, at Co- 
vent Garden; and at Old Drury, they give you sucha clear and 
natural representation of hell, in Der Freyschuts, that you may dis- 
pense with seeing the original. 1 have seen these great theatres, on 
a few occasions, recalling their halcyon days; as at Talfourd’s first 
representation, and Malibran’s adieu for the season, last night. What 
vivacity, what splendor, what delightful and rational enjoyment! The 
English bring out their ‘ roast-beef’ songs at times, in the theatre, 
as we our things of the revolution ; and on this occasion, ‘God save 
the King,’ as a finale. We have bad ears in America for this tune ; 
yet is it honeyed melody, on the lips of Malibran. I wished to be 
an Englishman, for a few minutes, to enjoy it, in the full rapture of 
its patriotic associations. 
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American recollections give scarce a faint idea of this woman, now 
that her talents and person are formed into maturity. Not a feature 
of her fine classical face but is imbued with the spirit of music; nor 
in this only is she admirable; in the expression of passion, and dra- 
matic action, she is almost without a rival. Those beatings she had 
from her cross padre in New-York, and her matrimonial disappoint- 
ments, helped, no doubt, to make her tragical. But how to describe 
to you the compass and variety of her voice, that overleaps the yawn- 
ing gulf of a whole octave at a bound, and raves along the chromatic 
scale, like the wild notes of a storm! It is the eagle’s scream, the 
wood-pigeon’s moan, the infant’s lullaby ; it is the whisper of a zephyr, 
in the stillness of the night; the soft and fondling murmurs of the 
waters when they meet. Why, exquisite Garcia! art thou not im- 
mortal, as thy song is divine; and why may the world be left tune- 
less, by the easy extinction of a woman’s breath! Tell me, delightful 
harmonist, there is such music in Elysium; and from this moment I 
will abjure all sinful deeds, and henceforth to you, sweet spirits of 
heaven, will dedicate my life! 

I have heard several times, at these theatres, Miss Ellen Faucit, 
quite a promising actress, and new in the profession. She excited, 
at first, exceeding great expectations. Itis often fatal to have a suc- 
cessful début. Enthusiasm is short-lived, and tries even established 
reputation. Modest beginnings are in all things desirable, and most 
of all in eloquence. All disadvantages, and this with the others, will 
be overcome, by talents and industry; but the latter quality is often 
injured by a flattering success. ‘ Put your best leg foremost,’ is one 
of the worst of the silly proverbs which go about the world. If you 
should perchance make a favorable first impression, hang yourself the 
next evening in your garters. Miss Tree isa delightful actress ; 
but she goes soon to America, and you shall judge for yourself. I 
have seen nothing here so worthy the high tragic and comic muse, as 
Miss Kemble ; and she plucked from the stalk, a half-blown flower. 

Upon the tragic scene, Macready stands almost alone. He is 
greatly in vogue among foreigners. His hero is precisely that of 
Racine ; the same stately dignity you see in the French historical 
paintings. I sat out his Hamlet, the other night, between a German 
and French acquaintance : ‘I nevare,’ said the latter, had a concep- 
tion of the sublimity of that rd/e. It must be difficult to one who 
has never seen but the French Hamlet. ‘The German was also en- 
thusiastic, but thinks the alarm at seeing a ghost is better expressed 
by Scheeffer to Prince Charles’ or somebody’s ghost in Saxony ; who 
says: ‘ Karl! Karl! wast wollst die mit mich !’ —the last word leav- 
ing the mouth open, with the exact expression necessary on such 
occasions. 

Passing by Drury Lane, not long ago, and the best part of the 
evening past, I went up into the two-shilling gallery. An impudent 
young man there said something saucy to one of the fair sex, and 
her gallant resenting the affront, a blow was the consequence, and a 

scuffle. ‘Cold water! hartshorn! vinegar!’ cried the affrighted mo- 
ther, bobbing her hands together, a white cambric between them ; 
‘She will die ! — will nobody bring water? Every body ran; but 
in the mean time, she was in the lover’s arms, apparently quite dead ; 
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her corsets loosened, her bosom bared; and she presented toward 
the firmament the prettiest cheeks of carnation, with a dimple in each 
of them, you have ever seen in your life. ‘The young man anxiously 
and silently looked on; we also; and, with the first returns to life, 
which were very sudden, he applied a kiss upon the half-open lips, so 
loud that it echoed to the heaven of the two-shilling gallery ; and then 
the two pair of lips were placed in a silent state of juxtaposition, for 
thirty seconds, ‘ by the stop-watch ;’ souls knitting together with the 
simplicity of Venus’ doves. I have half a mind to write a T’rollopi- 
nade upon the theatrical incongruities of Drury Lane. If any one 
should call the truth of this event in question, I have it happily in 
my power to prove it, by one of the prettiest gazelle-eyed girls of 
London, who resides in one of these ten thousand streets, number 
seven. 

In my first months of Paris, I counted half a dozen of fair friends, 
such (I never count any other) as any gentleman of taste would be 
glad to own among his acquaintance. I used the liberty of December, 
during the carnival, and made several under their masks. I am 


now a month old in London, nearly, and have not yet had myself 


observed, admired, liked, or loved, by any one; by any one but 
little M Hush! I’li tell you who she is. She is very pretty, 
and do n’t know it; immocent and eighteen; honest, and brought up in 
London; has laughing eyes, and a smile of the most enchanting 
sweetness; she has dewy ringlets, dark as night, that play loosely on 
her neck; os Oshovse versOar. She is resolute as Jewess Rebecca, 
and bentev olent as that other Rebecca, who gave a drink to the stran- 
ger when he was thirsty. She amuses me with her harp, when I am 
sad; she gives me tea, when ill; and wept, lately, when I went to 
Scotland. This is my witness. L am sorry to interrupt my narrative 
by this digression; but the narrative itself is no better. 

The ‘legitimate drama’ claims the two national theatres for its own, 
by act of parliament. But what use for.monopoly, where there is 
nothing to monopolize! And the decencies of these two houses are 
given into the superintendence of Mr. Colman, author of the ‘ Broad 
Grins.’ He examines the girls’ stays, and sees there are no contra- 
band words in Bulwer. All dramatic writings are subject, en chef, to 
the inspection of the Lord Chamberlain, who is judge and jury, and 
requires a license, as also the theatres themselves, by the proprie- 
tors. Mr. Colman’s office has been instituted since Shakspeare; it 
dates from Sir Robert Walpole; whose son Horace is now offered to 
the public in an expurgata edition. Whataslashing there would have 
been, from the exuberance of the fat knight! —and Miss Dolly would 
have been expunged altogether. It is the age of honest words. As 
much as you please of obscenity, or ‘ indelicate allusion,’ if only it be 
ancient; but to allow the same license to beardless moderns, is into- 
lerable to gods and pigeon-holes. But the town girls still crowd into 
the pit; and you may kiss your sweet-heart in the two-shilling gallery, 
without a ‘ grin’ from the censorship. If you have stopped. one hole 
of a sieve, what matter for the others 1 Tt is true, a romance may 
say what it will, and a trial at Westminster may figure with the 
other essences upon all the ladies’ toilets of Europe and America; but 
the drama must be chastened; and so it is, as Irving’s Dutch Go- 
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vernor, who became at last so refined, that there was nothing left of 
him to be buried. 

Will you endure a notice of the other houses? I promise all pos- 
sible brevity. ‘The extremest Laconism shall not fall short of my 
descriptions. At the Enevisn Opera House, I listened willingly to 
the ‘Rose of Alhambra,’ from Washington Irving, with songs by 
Miss Shirreff, in sweet, silver tones, that fell meltingly on the heart. 
Miss Shirreff has the prettiest legs in all England ; none others can 
come near them. I speak the public sentiment in this, and not my own 
wisdom. I had supposed all women had them alike. In this special 
branch of histrionics, the English are acknowledged amateurs; and 
their authority carries conviction. When Catalani appeared in trow- 
sers, there was always a squeeze; I mean a crowded house. Thisisa 
lyrical theatre, and plays exclusively English pieces. It was designed, 
they say, to vindicate English musical talent from the censure of for- 
eigners, and has settled the quarrel, by setting up English authority 
itself against English music. 

At the Otrympic, Madam Vestris gives usually light, airy pieces, 
over at eleven; and cooks up the dish with such delicate and appe- 
tizing sauces, you would like to sup with her six evenings of the 
week. Her own talents and Liston’s make this house a principal 
attraction, and bring her four thousand pounds a year. The boxes 
are decorated with crimson curtains, and are very comfortable. How 
strange a theatre without a gallery! It is called Olympic, there being 
no place for the divinities. I heard Liston, a few evenings ago, in 
coming out from a discourse on surgery and physic, by Dr. Wilson. 
The comic effect was irresistible. He is opposed strenuously to the 
doctrine of pathology; and in manner, look, and expression, was 
perfectly natural; deprecating the substitution of names for things, 
and advising his pupils to look only to the disease ; without any effort 
or straining after effect. ‘To include two persons in the same cri- 
tique, has the merit of conciseness. 

The New Srranp Tueatre, once celebrated for Miss Kelly, is a 
fine house. The Queren’s, in Tottenham-street, holds six hundred 
persons, and generally ruins the lessees. It is now occupied by a 
French company. I went thither, lately, to hear Grisi and the other 
Italians. I sat along side an English woman, much travelled, and cu- 
rious about America. She flattered me with exaggerations of our 
big rivers. And in front was another lady, remarkable for enbonpoint, 
who naturally apologized for obstructing the view. ‘This gentle- 
man, if he belongs to you, Madam, would perhaps change seats 1” 
‘Very happy, Madam, if you find this more pleasant.’ And then she 
was sorry to displace me — but, for no reason that I could see, did it, 
nevertheless. ‘ You foreigners are so polite, especially the French.’ 
I corrected her mistake. ‘Oh, from America? I am always glad to 
meet Americans. They are a wonderful people. All our new inven- 
tions come from there; the operation of making noses was invented 
in America.’ I felt quite patriotic at this intelligence, with which I 
was before unacquainted. And now we had a ballet, well performed. 
‘Do,’ said the fat lady, her glass to her eye, ‘do put your head aside, that 
I may see the dear creature ;’ the dear creature’s one leg having 
raised a perpendicular upon the other, was just settling down, from its 
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whirligig movement, into a state of rectangular repose. ‘Did you 
ever see any thing so graceful!’ ‘She has certainly fine legs,’ re- 
marked the other; ‘they will make her fortune.’ ‘ They are not 
natural, I think, Ma’am; see how small they are at the knee.’ ‘So 
they are; I had not noticed it.’ What important gossip! Without 
it, | should not have had a word to say of the Queen’s Theatre. 

An exceedingly handsome house is the Victoria TnHeatre, Wa- 
terloo Road, with always plenty of comfortable seats. The Surry 
is not particular how many it contains. The pit often ‘accommodates’ 
twothousand. This is not the bottomless pit. I have crept out from 
it, feeling like Cheops’ mummy come to life. ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ 
made an impression on this house of one hundred and fifty nights. 
It used to be equestrian in its designation; now melo-dramatic. One 
comes into this squalling world with no worse music, and the ballets 
shake the rafters of Black Friars. To look down upon this pit, is itself 
a spectacle ; an array of venerable skulls, their mouths open simulta- 
neously, and laughing to the scandal of all gravity. 

If you love low humor, with occasonal touches of the horrible, 
where can you find them in such perfection as at SapLer’s WELLs ? 
or so cheap? Why, you can look on from the gallery at six-pence ; 
pit,a shilling; boxes, two. There was once a chalybeate well here, 
which cured certain diseases, and whose virtues the roguish priests 
of a Catholic church in the vicinity used to ascribe to the efficacy of 
their prayers. At the Reformation, the new religion, preferring the 
disease to the remedy, stopped up the hole; and it remained so until 
réopened by Mr. Sadler, who, like another Americus Vespucci, has 
imposed upon it his name. But the well, in the mean time, has lost 
its therapeutic qualities; and they do say, even communicates, occa- 
sionally, the diseases it used to cure. I visited this house twice, and 
had infinite entertainment. Ladies were turned into flower-pots, and 
gentlemen into butterflies, with other like metamorphoses. Scara- 
mouch was seated at a table, to partake of a man’s head, introduced 
through the centre, and served up as a goose, with truffles, parsly, and 
other vegetables. But no sooner did it feel the fork, than the table- 
cloth turned itself into a winding-sheet, and the table into a ghost, 
and stalked horridly about the stage. Harlequin went into convul- 
sions, of course, and the whole house into spasms of incontinent 
laughter. Finally, we had a ballet. The tongs made a bow, and 
took out the shovel for a minuet, and a chest of drawers the sideboard, 
and languished in a waltz. ‘This is Sadler’s Wells. If you come to 
London, you had better have a splash here, sometimes. It is an 
aquatic theatre, having real water, with fine fish and swans, and real 
boats sailing in it, rowed by six or eight men. 

To get to AsTLEy’s, to see pantomimes and burlettas, which it is a 
pennance to see when there, you must walk all the way to West- 
minster Bridge. You will, however, be delighted with the scenes 
and decorations, which try to rival the Grand Opera. ‘The Battle 
of Waterloo’ had the run here of a whole season; and you will be 
pleased with the women’s agility on horseback, riding on two at once, 
a toe on each, or on one toe, at full gallop, and making faces at you 
under their heels. Harlequin also jumps over his own head, and 

says ‘Oh, don’t!’ and‘ Take care!’ ‘What are you about?’ and the 
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other Attic phrases, which make the house so hold its sides in Ame- 
rica. But after all, neither Astley’s nor Franconi’s show much (leav- 
ing out the girls,) that we don’t seein the United States; the ladies, 
especially in Paris, do outstrip us a /eet/e in the toilet. But of the 
other sex, I have seen several, who had even been jumpers ‘ to the 
royal family,’ both in Paris and London; and crossing the sea, have 
been outjumped by our native democracy. In leaping and running, 
(except from the enemy,) and especially in jumping, it has pleased 
Providence to endow us with capacities unsurpassed by any of the 
civilized nations. I appeal to the example of that American Em- 
pedocles, Sam Patch, who twice overleaped the Niagara, and on a 
similar occasion, at the Falls of the Genesee, was drowned; andthe 
other Sam, who is now leaping from off the English mast-tops, for 
the truth of this assertion. 

I had almost stumbled over the Haymarket. Fielding here brought 
out his ‘Great Mogul Company ;’ Cibber and Foote are also among 
its lessees, and George Colman. Among its débutants, are Foote, 
Palmer, Bannister, Mathews, Elliston, Liston, Young, and Terry ; 
also Miss Fenton, Miss Farren, now both titled ladies, and Mrs. 
Abington, Miss Gibbs, and Miss Wilkinson. 

The prettiest little theatre in London, is Branam’s, in which they 
perform light pieces, resembling the French vaudevilles. It is occu- 
pied now by a Irench company, and fashionably attended. I have 
seen here an old favorite, Miss Jenny Vertpré, of the Varietés, 
Paris. These airy nothings, these elegant conceits, are the special 
province of the French ; the English neither succeed in the acting 
nor the composition. Their talent is broader caricature and farce. 

There are yet the Pavition, at White Chapel, in the east, and 
Garrick’s, famous for the début of Garrick, in Goodman’s Fields ; 
where, being kicked out of the other theatres, one appears as a star. 
Ladies do not, at either of these houses, wear Cashmeres, and you 
are not required to be in full dress. I have listened, at the latter, to 
a burletta, sentimental, with singing in choir, as interesting as to 
hear a raven caw over the nest of its young ones, and the little 
ravens cawing back the notes of their dear mother. How appropri- 
ately music is sometimes called strains / 

I now lead you back to Haymarket, to the very citadel of fashion 
in the English theatrical world, the Iranian Opera. The building 
is in simple Doric, decorated with a relievo, by that unharmonious 
monosyllable, Mr. Bubb. It contains, easily, two thousand five hun- 
dred persons ; has five tiers of boxes, in the Italian style, with cur- 
tains; the lining crimson, reflected in the pure mirror of English 
complexions ; the wood-work fancifully painted and gilded, and hav- 
ing, each box, chairs for six persons; the price varying with situa- 
tion; some paying as high as three hundred guineas the season, from 
January till August. None are for hire, but by the annual subscri- 
bers. The pit, designed for eight hundred, is usually crammed with 
a thousand, at half a guinea each. The gallery, a few feet from the 
vault, contains gentleman’s servants; of these, also, eight hundred, at 
five shillings each. Spectators are admitted in the toilet of an evening 
party; bonnets and frock-coats, of course, inadmissible; cotton stock- 
ings have supplanted silk, and three-cornered hats are superseded 
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lately by dis iis convenient bails brims. The eek with a pure 
and serene light, are brought into the vicinity of the boxes, where 
they ought to be, and where gems of purest Asiatic ray, and the 
‘natural ruby’ of English beauty, rival and invigorate each other. 

English women, in the bloom and pride of their charms, in a loose 
summer attire, heads plumed, and glittering in richest jewelry, snowy 
necks, bared under the fine brilliant circle of lights — this is the 
spectacle of the boxes. And what a spectacle! ‘The senses ache’ 
under the concentrated sweetness. The pit, too, in which the sexes, 
in appropriate ornaments of dress, are seated promiscuously, is 
scarcely inferior in effect; and the blue celestial vault overhanging! 
in what words shall I describe it? See where the tall and feathered 
footman, with white-kidded hands, and snowy cambric between finger 
and thumb, leads forward the slender maid, who spreads her rustling 
tail, and graces the front seats! Patience! thou meek-eyed cherub, 
and undistinguishable counterpart of thy exquisite mistress under- 
neath, blushing with the same tints, aromatic with the same fragrance, 
and dying on the same note, deign to smile upon my humble but re- 
spectful homage! 

I had the advantage of seeing this house, lately, in its richest 
trim; the evening of the Queen’s drawing-room; the ladies having 


> . . 
retained partly their court-dresses ; heads waving with feathers, and 


necks illuminated with richer gems, and more than usually bare. It 
was indeed the ‘bosomy theatre.’ If I listened not, for the first time, 
to Rubini’s melting song, or to the sweet and dying voice of en- 
chanting Grisi; if I had the most ignorant, noteless, tuneless pair of 
ears any where out of the dumb asylum; it was the fault of these 
bosoms of England. Compared to such a spectacle, the most ex- 
quisite harmonies are but unmeaning noise. ‘The accustomed native 
sat, indeed, and looked on in cool, imperturbable serenity; but to me, 
an ultra-marine, the scene was intoxicating ; the heart palpitated, the 
brain was bewildered ; the eye wandered, and could find no rest ! 

The orchestra is almost an excess of harmony; now flowing in a 
constant stream, now as echoes floating upon the air in the distance ; 
and now swelling on the ear, as the spirit of the storm. Rubini’s 
voice is heard wailing and agonizing; Grisi’s maniacal scream pierces 
through the wild uproar; Lablache pours forth the torrent of his 
voice, and puts to silence the trombone. Music on a single tongue 
may delight almost to raptures ; but by combination only, can it work 
its specious miracles. 1 have read of persons who died of musical 
influence. I do not disbelieve it. 

The opera wears a serener face here, than in Paris. The French 
house is, to be sure, muffled, from the threshhold to the roof, with car- 
pets, and the audience wrapped in silence during the performance; 
but the applause is impetuous and noisy. Here it is subdued and 
chastened. Attention is approval; a smile is admiration. You do 
sometimes hear a brava, but it is an edict of destiny. At Drury Lane, 
the Englishman is indeed carried away, now and then, by his feel- 
ings, and expresses his admiration aloud. I have even heard one or 
two, ina fine passage of the national anthem, so forget themselves, 
as to exclaim, ‘It was capital!’ but the decency of the opera-house 
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forbids these intensitive superlatives. ‘There was a time, they say, 
when it was otherwise ; when one heard 


‘The shout, the long applauding note, 
At Quin’s high plume, and Oldfield’s petticoat ;’ 


but now-a-days, indifference is the bon ton. One might seem unused 
to such enjoyments. 

Catalini, Pasta, Sontag, Garcia, Paganini! You see the opera is 
not the native produce of English soil. Yet the singer finds here a 
better market than at home. The ‘Fanatica par la Musica’ is of Italian 
birth. ‘One God, one Farrenelli,’ is an exclamation that had never 
entered the head of a profane Englishman. The robber who dis- 
missed ‘Tasso unharmed, was an Italian robber. I have heard for- 
cigners say, that these birds sing less musically in England than 
France ; less in France than Italy; knowing that a higher degree of 
excellence cannot be appreciated but by Italian ears. 

Our fine arts in America are yet in the bud; and what musical 
talent we may have, must be left to the decision of time. In the 
mean while, we may as well reason ourselves into contentedness. 
We shall have quite as much, no doubt, as ought to be given to this 
department of human employments. Music is a merely sensual, not 
intellectual art, and cannot engross much of the national mind, but 
with the loss of something more valuable. Even with my present 
taste, I could not love thee, amiable Grisi! more than I do, but at the 
expense of my honesty. If I were Plato, and should make a hundred 
republics, I would give music and thee an asylum in them all. Alas, 
how would it be with Italian sensibilities! Nature has wisely given 
to nations different tastes, as different climates and productions, to 
bind them by a chain of mutual dependence, and teach them, as 
members of one great family, to live in peace and harmony together. 
My hope, then, is, that America, like England, will make music an 
agreeable pastime, continue to cultivate other arts, and bring her 
fiddlers from the ‘ divine Italy ;’ and that she, while others scrape 
melody from cat-gut, will be content with being the wisest, freest, 
and most moral nation upon the face of the earth. There !— if you 
like puffing. 

The lords and ladies in waiting, in the royal box, stand up during 
the whole of the performance. A benevolent king would correct 
this inconvenient respect, if it could be done without loss of dignity. 
It is wonderful what importance rank sometimes attaches to this ob- 
servance. The Duchess of Buckingham, dying, made her ladies vow 
to her, that if she should lie senseless, they would not sit down in the 
room before she was dead. 

The exquisites, the most recherchés of London, have also their 
‘lodge’ here, which I could not think of noticing, but just after the 
king’s. It is furnished with easy cushions and mirrors, and, for a 
nearer prospect of the graces of the ballet, close upon the stage. 
But it is not till eleven, the hour of rising from dinner, and the ex- 
hilarating bottle, and the music of the salient cork, that this ‘ dandy- 
box’ is filled with its elegancies, and not till it has run about from box 
to box, and showed itself to the ladies, and not till the commence- 
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ment of the ballet. Then the elegant group is complete, each ina 
dress best suited to its figure, in ‘colors wearing the ‘visage of the 
times,’ the sunshine or haze, and offers itself to the contemplation of 
the pit, and five circles of boxes. Where a woman does fall a sacri- 
fice, if to unpremeditated good looks, it is to be set down to the 
running account of human accidents; but where the persons thus 
deliberately take aim, they should be made responsible for the 
consequences. 

The time intervening between the song and the dance, is half an 
hour, and during this, the house is in a gentle buzz; one pronouncing 
his critique, another extemporizing on the charms of some adorable 
belle ; while another, under the showery influence of bright eyes, 
sits silently, enjoying a higher and nobler delight : 


‘ Da begli occhi un piacer si calde piove !’ 


the kitchen, meanwhile, engaged in thoughts divine and elevate, over- 
head. Jehu is lapt in a soft measure of Haydn, and loves occa- 
sionally Malibran ; Webber entwines his silken meshes around the 
‘tiger ;’ the butler adores Mayerbeer and Glick ; and the cook-maid 
Grisi. 

But the opera is now hushed! The last note of the prima donna, 
and ‘God save the king,’ are reflected only, as the gilding on the 
welkin after sunset, upon Englishmen’s hearts. All the crotchets, 
and quavers, and dear little semi-quavers, are laid up in the cham- 
bers of silence; the softest whisper of love would be a noise; a 
zephyr would be heard treading on the air; when suddenly, as if 
dropped from some other sphere, Mademoiselle Titti puts her foot in the 
ballet. She flits across the scene, the floor unconscious of the fairy 
touch; her ‘ many twinkling feet’ are playful as the lightning of a 
clear sky; and round and round she whirls, in accelerating motion, 
face and hips eclipsing each other, and exhibiting the gyratory move- 
ment of Sieur Ruggieri’ 8 pyrotechnic wheel; or rather, se licet par- 
va componere magnis, one of those school- boy implements, vulgarly 
called atop. Thusshe evolves the Dance from its simplest elements 
and beautiful evolutions : 





‘thus from the root 
Springs light the green stalk ; from this the leaves 
More airy; last the bright, consummate flower.’ 


Iam aware that a limb of this sentence makes a slip into the anti- 
climax, but it recovers again. At all events, this is the animatin 
scene of an English opera. The dandy-box, alert and high in blood, 
from the champagne of the dinner, and flattered, too, by many a side- 
long glance, and even a smile, now and then, of more familiar recog- 
nition, from the fair artiste, is instinct with joy, which it communicates 
to the house; encouraging even the modest balancez, applauding 
the fluttering pirouette, and hanging breathless upon an entrechat ; 
but when the ‘ aspiring foot’ has essayed its loftier flights, admiration 
is indignant of its bounds ; the right hand meets the left, and the reite- 
rated ‘brava!’ ascends the empyrean of the footman and maids; grooms, 
coachmen, feel the contagious influence, and taking off the curb, give 
all the reins to all their admiration, till the house is wild with un- 
extinguishable uproar; ‘ brava!’ the pit, ‘brava!’ the boxes, and 
‘bravissima !’ the vaulted roofs. I am out of breath. 
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The French manage to get through the Italian opera, without 
relief from other entertainments. It requires more ear than the 
English yet possess, to accomplish thisin London. The grand opera 
of Paris also attempted once to live upon the native music; but in 
vain: it became as tiresome as a sitting of the academy. Louis the 
Great, one evening, having yawned his majesty nearly into the lock- 
jaw, and wondering what remedy might be applied, asked of his 
attendant, who, a sensible and ingenious man, said, ‘ Sire, you must 
lengthen the ballets, and shorten the petticoats.’ This succeeded. 
The English have found it necessary to resort to this remedy, even 
from the ennui of Italian music ; and many would like the return of 
those happy times, spoken of by Horace Walpole, when they had 
‘operas of dancing, with music between the acts.’ The English 
themselves have produced no dancers, and like the rest of mankind, 
depend upon the French; but they treat the art with wonderful 
favor. They have often given the prima donna a hundred guinees a 
night; and more than one has danced herself into the arms of a 
British peer, in lawful wedlock. Admiration does not always imply 
talent; and we must not judge from fashion, of the impulses of na- 
ture. JI know aman with the most confirmed musical incapacity, who 
fiddles all day as if he were a Mozart or Rossini. As for me, I do not 
see why the two sisters ‘Terpsichore, Euterpe, (there is harmony in 
their very names,) may not live socially together, under the same 
roof. Dancing, no doubt, began and will end only with the world. 
It has attended the human race in every condition of society. Among 
the Africans, it is a rage; and even the American savage, the least 
animated of the species, has his occasional fits of violent dancing. 
To suppose it irreligious, is to question the benevolent intentions of 
nature. It is one of our instincts; an original sin, if at all sinful. It 
was once a part of the Jewish religious worship, and the word chovr, 
now an ecclesiastic word, means dancing, in its etymulogy. It has 
been abused, and so has religion itself. We have yet no one eminent 
in this art in America; but I am persuaded that many are already 
in the lap of futurity, awaiting only time to bring out their steps. 
We have the abilities to imitate the vices of Europe, why not their 
virtues We have nothing more common than girls of fine, light, 
airy, and graceful forms, buoyant spirits, and all the other symptoms 
of choragie abilities. I could pick you up more than a dozen of 
these unlicked Taglionis in Pottsville. 

Some think the fine arts cannot attain any high degree of emi- 
nence, under the tyranny of rules, from the impossibility of restrain- 
ing licenses, without fettering, at the same time, rational liberty and 
graceful movements. My opinion is, that Mr. Colman’s authority, 
which has so polished the two national theatres, might be extended 
to the King’s, with propriety. There are graceless limbs to be re- 
formed, and several attitudes to be expunged altogether ; and as the 
Graces have a horror of straight lines, the perpendicularity of one leg 
to another, as well as all radical attempts at setting the lower orders 
over the upper, ignorance over intelligence, in short, the feet higher 
than the head, should be generally discountenanced. I would except 
Taglioni alone from this general law, as absolute monarch, and above 
alllaw. ‘There is no gesture, however extravagant, she does not re- 
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commend, with a grace that ennobles what is mean, refines what is 
gross, and chastens what is indecent. As for public male dancers, 
they are hideous every where. One longs for the step of a gentle- 
man. Their perpetual exercise gives to the legs an ungraceful thick- 
ness, leaving the arms skinny and bony ; and they seem to take pains 
to dress in a manner which shall best exhibit these deformities. Be- 
side, one hates to see a stupid set of masculine features lighted up 
with love and languishment. I would as lieve see ‘ the sun setting 
upon a coachman’s livery.’ The dumb show of love is the most 
difficult part of the acting, and it is not for every paltry face to rep- 
resent it. 

We were very chaste dancers in America, a few years ago; but 
Europe has spoiled us. I remember the very first time the French 
dancers came over, and recollect that they put to flight twenty of my 
female acquaintance, at the first onset, as if the lions had been turned 
loose from the menagerie. I had taken one of the fair with me to 
see them. Poor country cousin! She was so modest she could not 
bear to take the table-cloth off the table, before company, because 
it had legs. Only think of her embarrassment! It was her first ap- 
pearance, too, at any theatre. I remember her sounding the retreat, 
I resisting, begging, supplicating, and looking over her shoulder, till 
she threatened to go home alone. She only remarked, next day, when 
I asked how she liked the dance: ‘If they would come up to our 
town, I guess they would have empty pews!’ And look at us now ! 

But here approaches the end of my last page. I shall have to 
finish abruptly; pastponing concerts, Vauxhall amusements, and other 
matters I had designed for this letter. If you are fond of the drama, 
let London be the fag end of yourtravels. 1 have been to its theatres, 
all, and always with the resolve not to go back; though I do, some- 
times, as rogues go back to the penitentiary, having worse fare out- 
side. Why did 1 not come when ‘ Johnson’s learned sock was on?’ 
when I might have kissed Mrs. Siddons’ pantofles? The Italian 
opera alone, of all London theatricals, is delightful, and this a luxury 
of the rich, Your admission is half a guinea to the pit, and to the 
same company and same music for which you paid three shillings in 
Paris, where it was even decently attainable for less. The general 
expensiveness of London aggravates the evil, making economy a 
virtue. I sometimes get tugether a very pretty collection of sove- 
reigns ; but they consort no better together in my pocket, than the 
holy alliance of sovereignties in Europe. They have the principles 
of dissolution in the very nature of things. I had quite a pretty re- 
union a month ago; and what with divorces, elopements, seductions, 
and abductions, the whole family is broken up and dispersed, and | 
am in danger of being left in a state of orphanage, in a strange land. 
How to pay a guinea a day for lodging, which is the moderate rate of 
a Bond-street hotel, and go to the opera! 

The reasons the English assign for the discredit of their drama, 
are, late dinners, increase of clubs, reading-rooms, lectures, and other 
means of intellectual employment; to which you may add, the general 
mismanagement of the houses, which renders them unfashionable. 
A seat in a French parterre is both commodious and genteel, and the 
saloon affords you a pleasant and fashionable promenade. What a 
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deformed picture is the pit or saloon of even the English national 
theatres! The French do not admit females to their pits, and the 
number of tickets has its arbitrary limits, never exceeding the accom- 
modation. What must we think of the common sense of a manager, 
who renders a place of public resort disagreeable, in order to have it 
frequented ? 

The principal dramatic writers of the day, are Knowles, Miss Mit- 
ford, Miss Baillie, Hook, Bulwer, Morton, Planche, Reynolds; and in 
light comedy, Moncrief, Peake, Jerrold, Buckstone, and Dibdin. 
Planche was paid four hundred pounds for his ‘Oberon ;’ Knowles 
four hundred for ‘ The Hunchback ;’ Poole four hundred for ‘ Paul 
Pry ;’ and Jerrold, for ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ sixty pounds. These are 
the most brilliant examples I can find on record, of dramatic remu- 
neration. While Southey, M’Cauly, Baron, and others, have a hun- 
dred guineas for a single review, Dibdin has written nearly three 
hundred pieces, and is poor; while Scribe, for about the same num- 
ber in Paris, enjoys an enviable fortune, and is member of the Insti- 
tute into the bargain. I will not add another word. Good night! 


SONG OF THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 





FROM A MANUSCRIPT POEM. 





Swirtty the hours of daylight have fled ; 

Dark hang the clouds o’er the sun’s wavy bed ; 

Stilly the cool dews of evening are falling, 

And the night-loving ow! from her wood-haunt is calling : 
Now swift from my dark home I'll silently fly, 
And glide through the gloom with my bright gleaming eye. 


On the slope of the hill is the glance of my wings, 
Through the limbs of the oak, where the rain-prophet sings; 
By the skirt of the green-wood, where hangs the light dew, 
O’er the grass of the meadow, my flight I pursue : 

Through the star-lighted paths of the forest I'll fly, 

And pierce the gray gloom with my bright gleaming eye. 


Wo! to the night-moth that flits in my way; 

Wo! to the tribes in the still air that play ; 

Wo! to the wretch in the night-dew that sings, 

For the death-spirit waits on the rush of my wings! 
High and low, swift and slow, through the shadows I'll fly, 
While the wolf’s on her track, and the owl hooteth nigh. 


When the moon from her clond-cinctured car brightly gleams, 

And startles the shades with her tremulous beams, 

Then loud on the night-wind I pour my wild song, 

And faintly the woodlands the echoes prolong: 
‘ Whip-poo’-will ! ‘Whip-poo’-will!’ through the mists rolling gray, 
And the tremulous moonbeams, on light wings I play. 


Now the owl to the gloom of the forest has flown, 
And the deer to her covert hath stealthily gone ; 
The lone prowling wolf to his lair is returning, 
For night’s shadows are lost in the blush of the morning : 
Now swift to my dark home I'll silently fly, 

And close on the day-light my broad gleaming eye. 
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A Spell of Sound. 


A SPELL OF SOUND. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 





‘ Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our seeing.’ 


I. 

Ir was a wild and beauteous spot, 
Embosomed in a sylvan wood ; 
Nature ne’er jewel gave more rare, 
To gem the breast of solitude. 


Il. 
A fairy ring of emerald green, 
The trees high arching over head, 
And in the midst, a shallow brook 
Flowed softly o’er its pebbly bed. 


ill. 


Blue violets grew npon the bank, 
And daisies fringed the margin-side, 
And there the pale Narcissus bent, 
And worshipped in the silver tide. 


IV. 

So hushed, so breathless still, around, 
(While listless, high the spider hung,) 
Save when some bird, with tripping feet, 
Rustled the topmost leaves among : 


Vv. 


Or when some swift-winged insect’s hum, 
Upwheeling on the noontide clear, 

Or chirp of cricket in the grass, 
Pierced through the soft, thin atmosphere. 


” 


Vi. 

And here, with white upswelling feet, 
And a half glad, half fearful oo 
With clothes upgathered, stood a boy, 
Midway the waters of the brook. 


vil. 


Upon the bank, his wreathéd hat 

Some scattered wild-flowers lay beside ; 
And he, to gain yon iris bright, 

Had ventured in, to cross the tide. 


VIll. 


I read it in his chubby face, 

Those flowers, all eloquently mute — 
The throbbing of his little heart, 

So wishful, so irresolute. 


+ * * ” 


IX. 


I know not whence the memory came 
O’er all the present with its spell ; 

A sin ple sound the vision wrought — 

The tinkling of a pasture bell. 
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MY FISHING GROUND. 


BY H. H. RILEY. 





I am passionately fond of all rambling recreations in the country, 
but more especially that of fishing. There is an air of quietness 
and repose in this gentle pursuit; the whole man is in an easy good 
humor with himself, without absolutely revelling in excess of mirth, 
or becoming depressed by any disaster or ill fortune. 

A little way from my dwelling, is a deep valley, through which, 
tumbling from fall to fall, a clear stream pursues its way, murmuring 
fitfully, as the breezes swell and die along its borders. Its banks are 
green, for a narrow space on each side, and the hills which rise around 
are thickly wooded to the top. There is one dark, deep pool, where 
the water whirls around the twisted roots of an old tree, which ap- 
pears to be the rendezvous of all the piscatorial tribe that navigate 
that way; a kind of stopping-place — a haven of debate and con- 
sultation. Here sports the trout, ‘ bedropt with gold;’ the ‘ shiner,’ 
bright as a bar of silver; the indolent ‘sucker,’ rolling from side to 
side, with an easy motion; the ‘flat-fish,’ bristling like an angry dog; 
each intent upon his own business; some putting out of port, and 
some darting in; keeping, continually, a busy excitement in the little 
community. 

Here I sit upon the fragrant grass, and pursue my sports; and [ 
have become so familiar with the spot and its inhabitants, that I am 
grown to be quite a philosopher, as well as angler. 

Upon the hill above me, day after day, an easy, good-natured cow, 
with a bell attached to her neck, goes tink-tink-tong; tink-tink, 
tong-tong ; passing the whole of her time in the labor of eating. Ske 
has worn a winding path down to the brook, down which she marches, 
with great gravity, for a little refreshment. Sometimes, when the 
heat is oppressive, she tarries a while, and seems quite pleased at my 
sports. She is a very decent, well-bekaved, well-disposed animal, of 
good character, and industrious habits. 

A large frog, with a green surtout and dark breeches, sits just op- 
posite, looking exceedingly malicious, and apparently swelling with 
rage. He seems never to consider himself quite secure on land, and 
stands ready at any moment for a spring. ‘ Juggero— juggero! 
plump !’ —and away he goes. This frog is the most distant and un- 
social of all my animal acquaintance. Every time he makes his ap- 
pearance, he sits tucked up in his own conceit ; swelled around the 
neck like a corpulent pope; gloomy, taciturn, and independent; and 
he always leaves me without aking leave, in a very impolite manner. 

The turtle is so much like an oyster, that I cannot say any thing 
either for or against him. He is like some men, of a negative cha- 
racter, who never make their actions prominent enough, either to 
praise or blame. A very harmless animal is the turtle. 

But the whole wood is alive with birds. They assemble in the 
cool depths of the valley, where the air is tempered by the runnin 
water, and sing together their thousand melodies. I have watche 
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them as they came dashing in to their shelter, and welcomed them, as 
a hermit a way-traveller. 

There is the robin, with his breast of gold, looking rather grave, 
and singing plaintively, with an air of concern about him. He is 
troubled about many things, but chiefly, where he shall build his nest; 
and he flits from tree to tree, followed by his mate, curiously examin- 
ing every crotch; and then, dashing to the earth, he trips along to 
see what timber there is at hand, to rear his mansion. He seems to 
have a forethought; and being thus chastened down, is devoid of all 
giddiness and folly. There is something soft and touching in his 
music, as he sings in the twilight of the evening, when the forest is 
still, and all around, the landscape fades into indistinctness. Weall 
love the robin. 

But the ‘ fire-bird,’ or golden robin, a gay relation of the red-breast, 
is a wild, dashing fellow. Away he goes, blazing through the trees; 
perfectly reckless; bobbing around with a jerk ; then back, and off 
the next moment in a tangent. He appears to be the busiest mortal 
alive ; but, like some men who are always in a hurry, he accomplishes 
but little. He cuts a great figure with his fire-red suit, and shows a 
good taste in building a hanging-nest, where he lies and swings, as 
the breezes may blow ; taking his own comfort in his own way. I 
like the company of this little coquette, exceedingly. 

Just opposite, a wood-pecker makes his daily appearance upon the 
trunk of an enormous tree, where he hammers away for hours toge- 
ther. He is as white as milk, with black stripes down his back, and 
a head as red as blood. He is a most industrious fellow. While all 
the birds around are intoxicated with joy, he keeps as busy at his 
mechanical work, as a tinker at an old kettle. There is no poetry in 
the wood-pecker, 1 am sure. All seasons are alike to him. He is a 
practical body —a regular ‘ worky ;’ a bird of substantial parts, but 
after all, a very clever fellow. He subsists upon the worms drawn 
from decayed trees, and leaves the food upon the earth for the lazy, 
and grovelling, and unenterprising portioh of his tribe. 

But the owlis adozy chap! There he sits, on the left—a knob 
of feathers; winking at my fish-line, and looking as wise as a magis- 
trate with a wig. What a ‘dreamy life he passes ! — all the day ina 
brown study. ‘A venerable looking blockhead, but a great coward, is 
the owl. In the morning and evening twilight, he sallies out for his 
food, when other birds, of temperate habits, are at fest. A very 
gloomy and unsocial body is the ‘ melancholy owl.’ 

Of all the birds that keep me company, in my excursions, commend 
me to the whip-poor-will. At the dusk of evening, he fills the whole 
wood with his melody ; so plaintive and tender, so soothing and soli- 
tary. His very voice speaks a lonely language, as it rings through 
the valley. It is a language familiar to all, and finds a responsive 
chord in every bosom ; and as he prolongs his melodies late at night, 
he has the whole habitable landscape around for listeners. He is a 
romantic little fellow; a hermit, and revels in solitude; a poetical 
bird, if such there be; a poet of the heart, rather than of the imagi- 
nation ; and he is ‘ popular,’ wherever he is known. Give me the 
soothing voice of the whip-poor-will ! 

The pigeon often passes by me; but he dashes on from wood to wood, 
with such hot haste, that I always look upon him as a stranger. He 
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is so great a traveller, that he appears indifferent to all acquaintance. 
He stops but a moment in the deep foliage of a tree, to ‘ cool off,’ 
and arrange his apparatus for another flight. When any of his tribe 
come singly, I am inclined to think them emissaries, sent from the 
flock for some special purpose ; ministers plenipotentiary to another 
flock ; spies, that go out to report upon the fatness of the land. I 
am sure they have some urgent business on hand ; so I will not detain 
them. ‘ Good morning, gentlemen, since you must leave the wood!’ 

But I cannot particularize. Hundreds of birds keep me company; 
hundreds of songs, and gushes of melody, wild with the excess of 
joy, fill the whole valley. Dashing from tree to tree, from rock to 
rock, from bank to bank, the whole is a mass of life and mirth. Every 
day is a holiday with them, and they ‘keep it up,’ early and late. They 
riot in pleasure while they can, wholly unconcerned about the future. 


But enough for the present. 1 will complete the picture in another 
sketch. 





THOUGHT. 


Bounp ess, illimitable! who can trace 
Thy varied journeyings through the realms of air ? 
Thou mock’st each foolae of time or space, 
And fliest on swiftest pinion every where ! 
By thee we track the past, long ages gone, 
Lest in the dark abyss of buried time, 
Or strive to pierce the future, dim unknown, 
Or soaring upward, seek the eternal clime : 
We revel mid the stars, in the high dome 
Of Gop’s own glorious temple, richly spread ; 
Make, mid their shining hosts the spirit’s home — 
Among their living lights, where seraphs tread ! 


But thou hast earthly rovings, boundless Thought ! 
O’er the wide world thine eager wing is flying ; 
To vine-clad realms, where fragrant winds are sighing, 
To fairy-haunted grove, or storied grot, 
Thither thou lead’st us; hoary mountains, piled 
High in the clouds, broad lakes, and rivers fair, 
And green savannahs, stretching vast and wild, 
We know them all, by thee borne swiftly there ! 
The lava-buried cities, ancient Rome, 
Judea’s queen, so honored, so debased, 
Where He, the man of grief, vouchsafed to come, 
And through her streets his path of sorrow traced 5 
Tot ese we speed us: what can stay thy flight, 
Ethereal essence ? — swift as flash of hght! 


And yet a power more dear is thine, O Thought! 
By thee, long-parted friends together meet ; 
Though seas divide them, by thy magic brought 
In close companionship again ; how sweet 
To speak kind words of sympathy; once more 
To linger, spell-bound, on some long-loved face, 
Again each faded lineament retrace, 
Till faithful memory all their charms restore ! 
The lonely mother, at her cottage hearth, 
Shudders to hear the storm go rushing past, 
And, as in fitful and demoniac mirth, 
Shrieks forth, in trumpet-tones, the maddened blast, 
While roars the tempest, roll the blackened clouds, 
She seeks her sea-boy’s form, rocked in the spray-wreathed shrouds. 
M.N.« Me 
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Emotions : My ‘ Own Peculiar.’ 


EMOTIONS. 


Tuere is a sadness of the heart, 
A sigh, a secret stealing tear ; 

& gloom, where sorrow bears mo part, 
‘hat only comes when none are near. 


Amid the green-wood’s dim profound, 
Where sigh and moan the rocking trees, 

Or where the waves’ ineonstant sound 
Joins the wild voices of the breeze: 


Or at still midnight’s solemn hour, 

When storm-winds rave along the sky, 
Oft comes this melancholy power, 

To move the tear, to heave the sigh. 


MY OWN PECULIAR: 


OR STRAY LEAVES FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A&A GEORGIA LAWYER. 


NUMBER THREE. 


Ir has always been my favorite theory, or monomania, if the reader 
will have it so, that there are two distinct kinds of men, viz: the 
animal and the vegetable. By the first kind, 1 mean those who have 
hearts, feelings, impulses, affections; who do not only breathe, through 


life, but who leave behind them a name, either for good or evil, as 
the devil or angel may have preponderated within them. By the ve- 
getable species, I intend to des ignate that class, which, having the 
visible appearance of man, yet lack the inward attributes that belong 
to him who is made after the likeness of his Creator; that class which 
pass through life, if life it be, without having performed one single 
good or bad action; which have no more virtue than a cabbage, nor 
vice than a thistle; whose epitaph, if any one would waste time 
enough to write it, could be written in four words : ‘ He lived — and 
died.’ 

This is not the first time I have advanced this doctrine, and it shall 
not be the last. I am not discussing it in a religious point of view. 
I have too much heart-felt reverence for the principles of my holy 
faith, to approach with levity its altars. I am alluding to it now in 
a physical or lawyer-like point of view; and I challenge any one 
(of the animal kind) to deny the truth of my description. ‘Why, 
gentle reader, have you not in your mind’s eye, at this moment, one 
of the vegetable species? Tax yourmemory. Don’t you know any 
one of your acquaintance whose whole career has been unmarked by 
a single deed ; an energetic action; whose instinct is not half as great 
as that which the blind mole possesses, and whose very walk puts 
you in mind of a weed endowed with the powers of locomotion ? 
Have n’t you? If you hav n’t, Ihave; and I will give you, en passant, 
an example. 

Two friends, and brother lawyers of mine, were travelling, some 
years since, on the ‘circuit.’ Their route led them across the sandy 
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hills that form the northern boundary of the Alatamaha, one of the 
noble rivers of our beautiful state. ‘These hills, or ridges, however, 
are as barren and desolate as Arabia Petrea. You might plant a 
Yankee there, and he would not grow! Perhaps, after this assertion, 
it would be ‘surplussage’ to say, that no effort of industry or ingenuity 
could coax a blade of grass to rear its head above the sterile soil. 
It was a rainy, gloomy day, and after travelling for some time, without 
encountering any signs of human life, their hearts were cheered by 
the sight of the ‘smoke that so gracefully curled,’ and they knew, 
forthwith, ‘ that a cottage was near.’ And sure enough, there it was. 
A clumsy, ill-shapen log hut, with interstices, or, to speak more clas- 
sically, ‘ chinks,’ wide enough to throw a sizeable bear through. 

My friends dismounted and entered. A fire of pine-wood, or 
‘light-wood,’ as it is technically called, blazed in the clay chimney. 
In one corner of the fire-place were huddled a baker’s dozen of 
‘ yellow-complected’ brats. A tall, gaunt female, with long, un- 
combed tresses, or bunches of coarse red hair, was seated upon the 
floor; while in front of the fire, and occupying the only stool in 
the hovel, sat the ‘lord of the soil,’ shivering under the malign in- 
fluence of a tertian ague. 

‘Good mourning, my friend,’ said one of the visitors, who is cele- 
brated for his politeness and urbanity. 

‘Morning!’ was the laconic and echo-like reply. (I believe that is 
an incorrect expression. Echo, like a woman, always gives the ast 
word.) 

‘Fine situation you have here,’ resumed my brother attorney. 

‘Fine h—11!’ responded the host ; ‘ what’s it fine for ?’ 

‘Why, I should suppose you would have good sport here, in 
hunting.’ 

‘Then you’d suppose ad—n lie! You can’t hunt, ’cepting you 
got something to hunt at, kin you ? 

‘No; that’s a very clear case; I thought, however, that so near 
the river, there would be plenty of deer. Still, if it is not a good 
hunting-ground, it is a fine place for raising cattle.’ 

‘It 7s, is it? S’posin’ the cattle gets in the swamp, and the d—d 
river rises ’pon ’em, and the cu’sed fools don’t get out of the way, 
but get drowned ? How you gwine to raise ’em then, eh?’ 

‘That certainly is very bad,’ continued my indefatigable friend ; 
‘but there is one comfort left to you. If you have not the richest 
soil, nor the best hunting-ground, nor the greenest pasturage, you 
have what is better than the monarch’s diadem, or the highest niche 
in the temple of Fame: you have health.’ 

‘ The h—1 Ihave, stranger! Do you see them yaller-complected 
critters in the corner there? Them’s got health, ’an’t they! The 
old woman there has got it, ’an’t she? And look at me, with this 
cu’sed ager shaking my bones into a jelly! You call that health, don’t 
you ?’ 

‘ Look here, my friend,’ exclaimed my brother chip, ‘ answer me 
this question, and I won’t ask you another. If you can’t get any 
thing to grow here, and nothing to hunt; if all your cattle drown, 
and your family are all the while sick ; why, in the name of common 
sense, do you not up sticks, and off! Why do you stay here ?’ 
‘Oh, ’cause the light-wood knots are so ’mazin’ handy ! 
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Gentle reader !— look me steadfastly in the face. Upon your 
honor, as a gentleman, (or lady,) do you believe that was an animal ? 
Do you think that a real genuine man, or brute, would have remained 
his whole life, under these circumstances, in such a spot? No, you 
don’t. Now, that is what I call a man of the vegetable species. I 
can’t tell whether a vegetable thinks, or not; but if it does, I will 
bet my spectacles against the prettiest lady’s eyes in the country, that 
that man’s idea of heaven was, that it consisted of a large pine 
barren, where the light-wood knots were ‘’mazin’ handy,’ and where 
he could shiver the whole day with a‘ cu’sed ager,’ over a large fire 
of the aforesaid light-wood knots, kept in perpetual flame by the 
‘ministering angels of the place.’ The only thing that makes me 
doubt the propriety of the illustration I have set before you, to prove 
the truth of my theory, is, that this man had energy enough to curse, 
I know that you are getting tired of my nonsense; but as I don’t 
often trouble you, and as you can skip as much as you please, let me 
give you another example, furnished to me by the same friend. A few 
miles farther on, they came to a hovel of the same description; the 
same light-wood fire and ‘open-work’ building, The rain was pouring 
in torrents through the roof, and the floor was overflowed. The only 
dry spots were near the bed and the fire-place. On the first, which 
was huddled up asa refuge from the fast-falling floed, (give that 
beautiful specimen of alliteration to some of your poetical contri- 
butors, Mr. Editor,) forming a kind of mimic Ararat, were congre- 
gated the usual adjuncts, even of vegetable life ; that is, the ‘ old 
woman, and the yaller-complected children.’ In the fire-place, with 
his feet drawn up @ la Turk, on the backless chair, sat the master of 
the dwelling, playing a fiddle. 


‘He gaye them no greeting, he asked them no word;’ 


or, in plain prose, he took not the slightest notice of the intruders, 
although, in all probability he had not seen a human being for a year; 
but there he sat, and played, and played; and played one of those 
tunes, moreover, that have no beginning, no middle, no end. 

My friends waded up to the fire-place. They stood in silence. 
One of them has a German turn of mind, and the scene had a manifest 
effect upon him. The storm was raging without ; the rain descended 
in torrents; the red lightning darted its forked tongue through 
the darkness. And here, within, in unbroken silence, and almost 
motionless, sat the woman and her children, as cold and inanimate as 
the stone itself, while in the bright glare of the blazing fire, the man 
plied his everlasting tune, without a moment’s relaxation. My friend's 
feelings became affected. It seemed to him a supernatural scene. 
He began to repent him of some of his quips and quidities. The 
feeling was infeetious, and the other visitor caught it. And there 
they stood for hours, spell-bound by the notes of that fiddle, which 
without turn, or change, or variation, kept on ‘ the even ¢enor of its 
way.’ 

‘At last, one of them shook off the spell, and thus addressed the 

ine woods Paganini: 

“Why don’t you stop that cursed fiddle? Why don’t you stop 
the leaks in your roof ?’ 
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‘You would n’t have me go out in the rain, would you?’ answered 
the host, still playing the ‘cursed fiddle.’ 

‘No; but why don’t you stop them when it don’t rain?” 

‘Oh, they don’t leak then !’ responded the Orpheus of the Alata- 
maha, continuing the tune. 

Out rushed my friends, leaving matters in statu quo; but though 
some years have elapsed, one of them, in narrating to me the circum- 
stances a few days ago, added, as his firm conviction, that ‘ that man, 
to this very hour, is playing that eternaltune!’ I purpose going that 
way, on my next circuit, and I will give you the result of my inqui- 
ries and observations, in a future number. 


THE MOTHER’S SOLACE. 





‘Wuen the stoie philosopher was informed of the death of his beloved son, he calmly replied, 
‘Ll always knew that he was mortal ;’ but how much more reason has a christian pareut to be re- 
signed under such an affliction, when she can look on the lifeless form of her child, and say, in the 
lang u age of undoubting faith, ‘ 1 know that this mortal shall put on immortality!’’ 





lxwew that thou wert mortal; ay, my heart 
Thrilled with vague terror, even while the beams 
Of thy soft, loving eyes could still impart 
A joy as sinless as thine own pure dreams; 
Thou wert too like a thing of heavenly birth, 
To tarry long upon this darkened earth. 


I knew that thou wert mortal ; the blue vein, 
Whose delicate tracery adorned thy brow, 

i knew might bear the rushing tide of pain, 
Instead of life’s pure current in its flow ; 

I knew disease thy rosy cheek might pale, 

And the hour come when flesh and heart should fail. 


I knew that thou wert mortal; yet my tears 
Have flowed like rivers o’er thy lowly bed ; 
The joys of life, the hopes of coming years, 
Werecrushed when death bowed down thy graceful head ; 
This pulse must cease to beat, ere I forget 
The bitter yearnings of my vain regret. 


I knew that thou wert mortal; but the Gop 
Who filled with deathless love a mother’s heart, 
Meant not that she should kiss the chastening rod, 
Without one feeling of its anguished smart; 
He will forgive the tears his children shed, 
Since even Jesus wept o’er Lazarus dead. 


I knew that thou wert mortal; yet can nought 
Bring solace to the soul in sorrow’s hour ? 
Is there no consolation in the thought, 
That Curist has robbed the grave of half its power ? 
Not without hope, beloved one! do I weep ; 
Thou yet shalt waken from thy dreamless sleep. 


I knew that thou wert mortal; but the bright 
And glorious beauty of thy living face, * 
Would seem all dim, heside the radiant light 

Which crowns thy spirit now with cherub grace; 
I know my child immortal, and I trust 
To meet her yet again, though dust return to dust, 
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A Journal in Flowers. 


A JOURNAL IN FLOWERS. 


BY L’ABV ELLE. 


Yesterpay, while arranging the contents of an old book-case, and 
indulging in one of those dreamy moods in which one wanders over 
pages that won the enthusiasm of earlier days, I encountered a 
volume, with whose contents I had long been familiar; a Journal in 
Flowers; a record, kept in those hieroglyphics, of all my wanderings, 
and all those little events, in sentiment or action, which, like the tri- 
butaries of a mighty stream, wear for themselves a channel, and fall 
into the memory, to be again distributed amid other scenes and other 
associations. It has been my companion in the school-room and the 
play-ground, in childhood ; and unobtrusively presented its claims in 
my afier wanderings, by the shores of the Rhine, at the tomb of 
Laura, and the passes of the Pyrenees. 

The idea was first suggested, on bidding farewell to an old family 
mansion, and all its early associations, be a distant school. In the 
bustle of preparation, and the anticipations I had indulged, I scarcely 
dreamed that so much feeling awaited the separation ; but at parting, 
as a thousand attachments gathered around me, and each claimed its 
remembrance, I sighed like the Abyssinian monarch, that I was not 
content to remain within the circle of home’s simple enjoyments, 
careless of the future, and alone engrossed by that natural philo- 
sophy, which finds 


‘ Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 


It was a bright morning, and the country had just put on her beau- 
tiful spring dress. The peach bloom was scattering its showers on 
the gravel walk, and as a capricious breeze tossed them around, I 
could not refrain from gathering a few of the perishing blossoms, to 
bear as it were a tangible recollection of my own dear home to the 
stranger-land that was before me. There lay the fields through 
which I had so often rambled, in quest of the delicious strawberry ; 
or, disappointed in the search, had borne in its stead whole gardens 
of wood-flowers in my basket. Other feet should now wander by 
that quiet stream, which wound its way through the grounds, or climb 
its rugged shore, to gaze on its waters, as they leaped from rock to 
rock ; wave chasing wave through its worn fissures, until, exhausted 
by the pastime, they sank, wearied though restless, in a bed of foam, 
which was spread over the broad basin; or again darting from its 
hiding place, flinging its spray on the mossy rock and wild columbine 
that bowered in its cleft; quarrelling with the dropped branches of 
the oak and hemlock ; the eye could trace it, until, tranquillized by 
distance, it crept from observation amid the sloping woodlands, and 
rich meadows that embossed its margin. 

There, too, among the land-marks of that secluded spot, was the 
locust grove, with its little brook winding its ‘ sinuous way’ through 
the dense shade, that almost hid it from view. Other hands should 
now gather the mint and cresses from its border, or tend the little arbor 
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where the rose, and violet, and other garden flowers, grew side by 
side, in perfect harmony with the natives of the soil. It was a place 
of all others to make one poetical ; 





It was a spot with beauty rife; 

Nature and art had been at strife: 

Nature first claimed it as her own, 

Art deemed it formed to be her throne; 

Till finding beauty ne’ er would rest, 

Upon the spot they both loved best, 
Although they hated one another, 

They caneghs it wise that hate to smother ; 
Till both, as seeming of one mind, 

Their various beauties intertwined ; 

Art pruned the flowers that careless grew, 
And Nature bathed their wounds with dew ; 
Though oftentimes she recreant proved, 
And placed some wild flower that she loved 
Far from her reach; and tender vine, 

Lest she fantastic wreaths should twine, 
Fell unregarded on the ground, 

And crept in silent wildness round. 


The trees, the flowers, the birds, ‘that good morrow gave from 
bush to bush ;’ the drowsy hum of the busy bee, wandering over the 
high clover, with its bending blossom ; the mimic stream, and the very 
rock that provoked its tiny ripple, all had their peculiar instinct ; and 
when proud of the assimilation, who could endure to be estranged from 
such good society! In truth, our cottage had but little other. The 
younger members of our household had scarcely left the precincts of 
merry childhood ; and it is a common misfortune, to regard the intru- 
sion of children, when we have taken a few steps beyond their tender 
age, as they romp along our quiet walks, crushing the flowers, fright- 
ening the birds, and spoiling a day dream, as so many annoyances, 
that add nothing to the history of enjoyment. On every hand, | had 
a friend to part with. The distant mountains grew less formal, and 
the intervening valley more picturesque and winning. But the scene 
is changed. Years and ‘improvement’ have desecrated its charms. 
A village has sprung up on the borders of its beautiful stream; the 
busy manufactory mingles the music of its water-wheel with the voice 
of the cascade; quiet and seclusion have given place to the bustle 
and excitement of labor and enterprise. New taces meet you at 
every turn, and but for its mountain outline, and distant scenery of 
wood and meadow, the old cottage, and a few kind faces that looked 
on our infancy, there is but little left to recognize in that sweet home, 
in the ‘ Happy Valley.’ 

Our peach blossoms have told their tale; and such are some 
of the associations that have thrown a charm around tliis little 
volume, and its natural erudition; a charm arising, perhaps, from 
a conviction that it is sacred, and inaccessible to the careless ob- 
server. It is composed ina language that can alone be translated by 
the compiler; it can have but ‘one interpreter. There was some- 
thing, too, to love, in its unpretending character. It had neither the 
interior nor exterior mechanism of authorship; it had neither pre- 
face nor dedication ; it had neither title-page nor motto ; but it seemed 
wrapped among its compeers in a kind of intellectual misanthropy ; 
scanning the trappings of their gilded pages, and prouder, it would 
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seem, in its own little mystery, than if vanity had enclosed it in a calf- 
skin, and swelled it to a folio. 

There was a portion of the volume in which the HEART had traced 
itsown boundary; and if Kotzebue’s planetary system be true, it could 
have revealed such discoveries in that region, and such counter revo- 
lutions in its purposes, as would have sadly puzzled his poetic philo- 
sophy. In another part, the minp seemed to have more absolute con- 
trol, though a blank leaf, between the two territories, seemed to 
indicate a kind of state-like independence ; a partial separation, that 
if [had not been convinced, by critical examination, were most closely 
bound, and most necessarily dependant, I should have feared an entire 
falling off from the union. 

In giving an occasional leaf to the Knickersocker, I shall, gipsey 
like, take possession of either. The reader will find me sometimesa tra- 
veller, and sometimes the wearied sentimentalist, pausing by the way- 
side, as the mood shall find me; now wandering over the wide Al- 
leghany, or again treading the ashy pathway of Vesuvius; or on that 
Alpine summit, 

‘ Where Jura answers from her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, that call to her aloud.’ 


The mind, from its very nature, requires interval and repose. If, 
like the Bird of Paradise, its rest be motion, its repose be on the wing, 
like that bird, it will choose its own path, and its ownenjoyment. A 
lofty theme will call for corresponding exertion, and vigor equal to 
the nature of its subject ; or, wearied by the’ ascent, it will delight to 
hover over the beaten path of existence, and gather the sympathies 
of social life. And as this journal has an interest beyond the aid of 
its interpreter, it must rely exclusively on itself, and its own associa- 
tions. A leaf from the Coliseum conveys a sentiment beyond the 
power of any translator. It has played too long over the buried past, 
and spread too luxuriantly around the crumbling ruin ; it has gathered 
the instinct of history, and its own lifé, amid the desolation of em- 
pire; and it would be nothing short of sacrilege, to chain it to the 
common-place wonder of any mind. It should be gazed at, not 
handled ; looked upon as the past, in the immortality of its future. 
Although I have gathered the leaf, and would give it to the reader in 
the freshness of present enjoyment, I would still have them remem- 
ber that I am but arranging a tableau vivant, in the repose of its 
own history. 

I ought also to add, as this journal is in its nature purely intellec- 
tual, that it was intended to be happy, in all its reminiscences. I 
could not use such type to ‘syllable apprehension,’ or to recall a 
scene that was not at peace with enjoyment. I have endeavored to 
avoid the monotony of travel ; for it is dull employment to watch the 
retreating or advancing ripple of existence, instead of the beautiful 
scenery through which it is ever flowing. A rose from Abbotsford has 
its own associations ; and the blade of grass I gathered from the field of 
Waterloo, a volume for the enthusiast. It will be my task to arrange 
the contents of my ‘ Journal in Flowers,’ and to give to memory 
alone the power that Milton has ascribed to music : 


‘To create a soul under the ribs of death.’ 
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Cabinet Pictures. 


CABINET PIECTURE'S. 


BATTLE. 


He comes, and in him the great gods have part ; 
Jove’s front is mirrored on his dauntless brow, 
Mars has himself possessed his iron heart, 
Vulcan hath forged his falchion, spear, and bow ; 
O! beautiful he looks, caparisoned! 
His polished armor glittering in the sun, 
His fiery-pluméd helmet proudly donned. 
But now ‘ the dogs are slipped,’ the strife’s begun ; 
His polished armor’s stained with blood and dust; 
His dancing plume trails low upon the sod, 
His spirit from its clay is rudely thrust ; 
The worm possesses him, and not a god! 
Is this, O Battle! then, thy beauty’s meed ? 
Is all earth’s brightmess perishing indeed ! 


BEAUTY. 


Nature is full of beauty; golden morn, 
And rosy sun-set, and the twilight hour, 
Birds’ song, flowers’ perfume, and the earth’s green lawn, 
Heaven's ocean-mirror, emblem beauty’s power ; 
But there is one in which are all combined, 
The sun of Beauty! at whose shrine we bow; 
It is a beauteous woman’s beauteous mind 
Must earth’s most brightest beauty brightly show: 
No song of bird is as its music rare, 
In fio sweet flower such balmy incense lives, 
Earth's carpet with its robes may not compare : 
Morn, eve, nor twilight, such rich lustre gives ; 
Dark clouds heaven’s mirror stain with hues of night, 
But virtuous minds are than the sun more bright. 


BED. 


Owvr sweetest and most bitter hours are thine; 
Thou by the weary frame art fondly pressed; 

Which, grateful, blesses its most dearest shrine, 
While curses thee, pale Sickness’ sad unrest. 

*T is here the blushing bride receives her lord 
*T is here the mother fitst beholds her child; 

*T is here death snaps affection’s fondest cord, 
And changes sunny bliss to anguish wild ; 

*T is here the good man, pondering on his fate, 
Beholds that bed which this doth typefy, 

Made by the sexton, his frail form’s estate, 
Where, in long slumber, it shall dreamless lie > 

And he exults, feeling in that dark sod 

His robe alone will lie — the rest with God! 


BIRDS. 


Sprrirs of air! Sweetest of earthly things! 
What is the secret of your high control ? 
Whence is the magic of your spiritings, 
Which soothe, or sadden, or subdue the soul 7 
If the old Pythagorean creed were ours, 
What omen might we draw, even trom a bird! 
A loved one early snatched from earthly bowers, 
In a sad nightingale might then be heard: 
The poet yet might linger on the thought, 
Beauteous as false — how nruch of poesy is! 
The Christian hath a greater glory wrought 
In the belief that can be only his, 
That He who bade the earth our wants suppl yy 
Sent us in love this heavenly mifistrelsy. 
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Gimcrackery. 


PRELUDIAL : IN WHICH THE READER WILL BE VERY LIKELY TO DISCOVER SOME OF HIS OWN THOUGHTS 


PUT INTO PRINT. 


WHueEN a man suddenly thrusts himself before the world, it is meet 
and proper that he should give some account of himself, as well as 
an intimation of the objects he has in view in stepping boldly out 
from the rank and file of his fellow-creatures, to challenge their at- 
tention. In conformity, therefore, with what I conceive to be so just 
and proper, I beg leave, most gentle reader, to introduce myself to 
you, and also to make some explanation of my motives in obtruding 
myself upon your consideration. 

Know, then, that I am one of those unhappy creatures, whom the 
fates have appointed to labor for the benefit, not only of their own 
immediate contemporaries, but also of posterity, with the almost 
certain prospect of receiving nothing in return, but the reflections, 
pleasurable or otherwise, to which the subject may give birth. That 
there should be such a race of individuals, may appear somewhat 
marvellous to the thoughtless; but even they cannot deny the fact; 
neither should it be an object of especial wonder to them, seeing that 
themselves are a proof, that it takes all sorts of people to make up 
a world. That men should volunteer to serve the living public, 1s 
not indeed a cause for such monstrous surprise ; but that.they should 
volunteer to sweat and toil for posterity, may well cause wonder, 
even in the thoughtful; since, from the very nature of the case, as 
an ingenious philosopher has somewhere hinted, posterity can have 
laid them under no possible obligation, neither can it, by any possi- 
bility, reward them, were it so disposed. But so it is. And with my 
eyes wide open to the folly and inconsistency of such a course, I 
must go on and fulfil the object of my being, whether I be so inclined 
or not. 

That aman should ever take up his pen, with the avowed purpose 
of using it for the world’s benefit, dipping it, as it were, in the sweat 
of his own brain, with the knowledge that that very world will never 
thank him for his pains, is indeed surprising. Better were it, that 
he should take a sword in hand, for men are paid good fat salaries, and 
have rations of bread and meal allowed them, for keeping themselves 
in readiness to slaughter their fellow-creatures, when called upon to 
do so; nay, they are educated at the public expense for this very 
purpose ; they are afterward complimented with costly presents by 
the country, and honored with an apothedsis at their death. Scarcely 
a legislative season passes by, in which the people’s representatives 
do not vote a gold-hilted sword to some one of those men who have 
attained a Niles’ Register immortality, by slaying with their own hands 
more or less of their fellow beings. But when did a legislature vote 
even a steel pen to a patriotic author, who, having educated himself 
at his own expense, and given up the profitable occupations open be- 
fore him, has devoted his precious days and nights to writing for the 
benefit of his country; creating employment to hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, of artizans ; putting steam-presses and paper-mills in motion ; 
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solacing the minds of the mature, and elevating the morals of the 
young; gaining a name for his country, and making her known among 
the nations, by the products of his pen; and enriching and benefit- 
ting every body but himself? How many such men have lived and 
died among us, of whom the people, by their representatives, never 
so much as acknowledged the existence, even while they were enjoying 
the liberal bounties of their genius; while never yet was there a 
Major Marrowfat, who, having been put into the army by his parents, 
because they were either too poor or too indolent to provide for him 
themselves, and finding himself marching toward a hostile army, on 
some pleasant day, and seeing retreat impossible, has shut up both 
eyes, and in very desperation has cut and slashed at the men before 
him, until his sword has wept human blood; and having, by some 
lucky chance, escaped unhurt, or perhaps with a slight scar on one 
of his fat cheeks, did not immediately become a pet of the people ; 
towns and counties are called after him ; his portrait is painted at 
the expense of the state; his pay is increased; he is elevated in 
rank; and he never exerts himself again, except to spend his pay, 
and eat his rations, and he isahero! True, our blessed country 
does but imitate other christian nations in this respect, to a certain 
extent ; yet it must be borne in mind, that England grants pensions 
to men-preservers, as well as to men-destroyers; for among the nume- 
rous marble effigies which decorate the interior of Saint Paul’s cathe- 
dral, there are two, erected at the expense of the nation, to the 
memory of men who labored more assiduously to benefit their fellow- 
creatures, than ever did colonel, captain, commodore, or admiral, to 
destroy them. These are the philanthropist Howard, and the no 
less philanthropist, Johnson. And France, too, the bare mention of 
whose name calls up images of blood and carnage, and hosts of 
armed men, even fighting France, has never been unmindful of her 
sons who wielded the pen. The bourgeois of Toulouse, even in a 
warlike age, if my memory does not deceive me, presented a mas- 
sive silver Minerva to the poet Rousard, as a testimonial of their 
respect for his talents. Let me put it now to the honorables, the 
representatives of this mighty people, if they do not esteem such a 
man, for example, as the author of the Life of Columbus, quite as 
much entitled to a trifling compliment, as though it could be proved, 
on the testimony of credible witnesses, that he had killed a white 
man, or even an Indian, at the battle of Madakelchamp, or some 
equally renowned field of blood ? 

But, gentle reader, I did not observe that you were standing all 
this time, with your hat in your hand, waiting for an introduction. 
Doubtless you have by this received sufficient insight into my cha- 
racter, to satisfy your curiosity. So 1 will say not another word 
about myself, but proceed immediately to lay before you the plans 
and principles by which I shall be guided, in the preparation of these 
forth-coming Gimcrackeries. 

In the first place, the author will honestly confess, that he has been 
mainly induced to the preparation of these papers, by a desire for im- 
mortality ; and the Editor of ‘Otp Knick.’ having, in the most gen- 
erous manner, undertaken to embalm the creations of his fancy in his 
time-defying pages, he will henceforth be easy on that score ; looking 
upon himself as already handed down to posterity ; consequently, his 
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mind being at rest, and his affairs prosperous, he can devote himself to 
his undertaking, with undivided energies. 

The principles by which he will be guided, are those of universal 
benevolence; but within their extended circumference are innume- 
rable considerations, neither possible nor profitable to enumerate. 
But as it is infinitely easier, as must have been discovered some time 
since, for a man to promise what he will not do, than to promise what 
he will, I shall therefore let the reader draw his own conclusions as 
to what he may expect, from that which I shall caution him not to 
expect, in the future Gimcrackeries that will be presented to his notice. 

First. He must not expect any translations from, nor imitations 
of, any of the high Germanorum mystery-mongers, now in vogue 
among fashionable authors and scholars; for, Doctor Channing to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I am willing to undertake to prove, in the 
teeth of all the smoke-dried professors of Heidelburgh and Harvard, 
that a feeble thought ean gain no strength from being smothered 
under aheap of dictionary words; and that truth can never be made 
truer, by being surrounded with ever so many mysterious-looking 
falsehoods. 

Seconpty. He must not expect any quotations from Latin or 
Greek authors; from ‘ Old Play,’ nor from the British classics ; for, 
taking it for granted that he is quite as well read in the Dictionary of 
Quotations, and the ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ as myself, I should consider it 
a work of supererogation to place any of the dainties contained in 
those erudite works before him. 

Tuirpbty. He must not look for any learned dissertations on any 
subject whatever; such, for instance, as the probable number of 
old men of which the chorus in a tragedy of A‘schylus may have 
been composed ; as I consider it a matter of very little moment to 
the present, or any other generation, whether there were fifteen or 
twelve, or indeed whether there were any at all. 

Fourtuty. He must not expect one syllable about the Sub- 
treasury, the Presidential question, Lady Bulwer, nor any other fash- 
ionable subject. 

Firraty. He must not expect that I shall, in conformity with 
the advice of one the countless multitude of modern authors, put 
forth my strongest thoughts first; as that would be manifestly con- 
trary to all precedent, and in violation of Nature herself, whom I am 
anxious to propitiate, by striving to follow her dictates. Buds and 
blossoms before fruits and flowers, is her universal prescription. 
And in elegant society, we all know that ‘ Potage a /a Julienne’ inva- 
riably precedes ‘ Bas grillée au maitre d’ Hotel,’ or a‘ Fricandeau de 
Veau.’ 

Therefore, O reader! peruse this Gimcrack in the same pleasant 
temper with which you smack your lips over a plate of thin potage, 
at Monsieur Blancard’s, while the carte @ manger, open before you, 
gives promise of entremets both rare and numerous. 

But this being one of those ad infinitum discourses which may be 
prolonged with pleasure, or brought to a close with profit, I shall 
here endeavor to stop, premising, first, that in the mighty underta- 
king I have assumed, I have secured the assistance of an association 
of gentlemen, on whom I can rely with great confidence, and from 
whom, as the reader will believe, great things may be expected, I 
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will give the names of these individuals, as they have been christened 


by that eminent philosopher, Mr. Gzoree Comse. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. ConcenTRATIV. LARGE ; 

Maysor Compativ. Futt; 

Hon. Sevr-esTeEEM LARGE ; 

Finmness Lares, Esq. ; 

Rev. Benevotence Very Lareg, D. D.; 
Ipeatity Lares, LL. D.; 

Mr. Imirativ. Larce; 

Mr. Mireturvut LarGe; 

Mr. [Npivipvatity Very LarcE; 
Messrs. Laneuace, CAusALity, AND 
Comparison LARGE, AND 

Tue Broruers Locatiry AND Orper LarceE. 


With this array of respectability and talent for endorsers, I think 
I may, to speak more directly to the understanding of my mercan- 
tile reader, offer my note of hand, with the full confidence of its 
being received as a piece of negotiable paper : 





New- York, August 1, 1839. 
Ow the first day of every succeeding month, after date, without grace, I promise to 


tickle the fancies and elevate the morals of the readers of the KnickERBOCKER MaGa- 
zing. No value received. 





$ Gimcrack. Harry Franco. 











GIMCRACK THE FIRST. 





CoNTAINS A VARIETY OF MATTER, WHICH IT 18 CONFIDENTLY BELIEVED THE READER NEVER 
SAW BEFORE ; AND THEREFORE HE IS ADMONISHED NOT TO OMIT THIS OPPORTUNITY OF BECOMING 


ACQUAINTED WITH WHAT NOBODY BUT HIMSELF AND THE AUTHOR CAN, BY ANY POSSIBILITY, KNOW 
ANY THING ABOUT. 





Ir is not many months since, that I had been travelling day and 
night, over roads of iron, for nearly a week, until my sense of hear- 
ing was almost destroyed, by the continued fiz, fiz-fiz, fiz-fiz, fiz-fiz, 
of a stedm-engine, the incessant ding-ding, ding-ding, of the alarm 
bell, and the prolonged rumble, rumble, rumble, of the rail-car’s 
wheels. My eyes, too, were well nigh destroyed by sparks of fire, and 
flying ashes ; but above all, from the want of rest and sleep. It will 
be readily imagined, therefore, that it was with no ordinary degree 
of pleasure, that 1 exchanged a seat with an upright wooden back, 
in a rail-road car, for the almost by-gone luxury of a couch-like seat 
in an old-fashioned stage-coach, which wasto take meto the place of my 
destination. A blessing rest upon those old-time conveyances, the bare 
mention of which calls up a thousand recollections of social pleasures, 
that come thronging and fluttering about the nib of my pen, like moths 
around a bright light, on asummer evening! But, beautiful creatures ! 
I can only apostrophize you now. Some other time, I will impale 
you upon the end of my quill, aud preserve your slight forms in ink. 

The day was remarkably fine; our road lay through the pleasantest 
parts of pleasant Connecticut, near the picturesque valley of the 
Housatonic ; our cattle were sleek and fine-looking ; the driver was 
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civil, and decently dressed; and the coach itself was a miracle. 
There was not a rent in the curtains, nor a spring out of order. There 
were but two passengers, beside myself, one of whom was one of 
those good-natured humorists, who I believe live all their lives in 
stage-coaches, for I never met with one any where else; and the 
other was an invalid, with his face tied up so that he could not speak. 

Never had a weary traveller a sweeter prospect of enjoying a re- 
freshing nap. We had travelled about a mile, and the easy motion 
of the coach had just began to put me and my fellow travellers into 
a pleasant sleep, when a shrill voice, exclaiming, ‘Stop! stop!’ 
caused the driver to rein up, which roused me from the delightful 
state of incipient somnolency into which I was sinking. 

It was an elderly lady, with a monstrous band-box, a paper-covered 
trunk, and a little girl. We were of course debarred the satisfac- 
tion of saying a single ill-natured word. The driver dismounted 
from his box, and having stowed away the lady’s baggage, proceeded 
to assist her to store herself away in the coach. 

‘ Driver,’ said the ‘ lady,’ ‘do you know Deacon Hitchcock ? 

‘No, ma’am,’ replied the driver, ‘I have only driv on this road 
about a fortnight.’ 

‘I wonder if neither of them gentlemen don’t know him?’ she 
said, putting her head into the coach. 

‘I don't,’ said the humorist ; ‘ but I know Deacon Hotchkiss, if 
that will answer your purpose.’ 

‘Do n’t neither of them other gentlemen know him ? she inquired. 

I shook my head, negatively ; for 1 was afraid to speak, lest I 
should dispel the charm that sleep had begun to shed over me; and 
the invalid shook his head, as he was unable to speak. 

‘ Well, then, I don’t know whether to get in or not,’ said the lady, 
‘for I must see Deacon Hitchcock, before I go home. I am a lone 
widow lady, all the way from the state of New-Hampshire, and the 
deacon was a very particular friend of my husband’, this little girl’s 
father, who has been dead two long years; and I should like to see 
him ’mazin’ly.’ 

‘ Does he live about here ? asked the driver. 

‘Well, I don’t know for certain,’ said the lady; ‘ but he‘ lives 
somewhere in Connecticut. This is the first time I was ever so fur 
from home ; [ live in the state of New-Hampshire, and it is dread- 
ful unpleasant; I feel a little dubious about riding all alone ina stage 
with gentlemen that I never see before in all my life.’ 

‘ There is no danger, ma’am,’ said the driver ;’ the gentlemen won’t 
hurt you.’ 

‘ Well prehaps they won’t ; but it is very unpleasant for a lady to 
be so fur from home ; I live in the state of New-Hampshire ; and this 
little girl’s 

* You had better get in, ma’am,’ said the driver, with praiseworthy 
moderation. 

‘Well, I do n’t know but I may as well,’ she replied; and after 
informing the driver once more that she was from the state of New- 
Hampshire, and that her husband had been dead two years, she got 
in, and took her seat. 

‘I will take your fare, ma’am,’ said the driver. 

‘ How much is it, Sir?’ asked the lady. 
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‘ Four-and-six-pence,’ said the driver, ‘for yourself and the little 

irl.’ 

‘Well, that is a monstrous sight of money, for a little girl’s passage, 
like that; her father, my husband, has been dead these two long 
years, and | was never so fur from home before in all my life. I live in 
the state of New-Hampshire. It is very unpleasant for a lady; but 
I dare say neither of them gentlemen would see me imposed upon.’ 

‘1 will take your fare, if you please, ma’am,’ again said the driver, 
in a tone bordering somewhat on impatience. 

‘ How much did you say it was  — three-and-sixpence ?’ asked the 
lady. 

‘ Four-and-six-pence, if you please, ma’am,’ said the driver. 

‘O, four-and-six-pence !’ And after a good deal of fumbling, and 
shaking of her pockets, she at last produced a half dollar, and a York 
shilling, and put them into the driver’s hand. 

‘ That is not enough, ma’am,’ said the driver; ‘1 want nine-pence 
more.’ 

‘ What ! — aint we in York state ?’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘No, ma’am,’ replied the driver ;’ it is six shillings, York money.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the lady, ‘ I used to be quite good at reckoning, when 
I was to home, in the state of New-Hampshire ; 1’ve reckoned up 
many a fish v’yage; but since I have got so fur from home, I b’lieve 
I am beginning to lose my mental faculties.’ 

‘I'll take that other nine-pence, if you please, ma’am,’ said the 
driver, in a voice approaching a little nearer to impatience. At last, 
after making allusion two or three times more to her native state, 
and her deceased husband, (happy man !) she handed the driver his 
nine-pence, and we were once more in motion. Although my fellow 
travellers remained silent all the time she was disputing with the 
driver, yet they looked as though they were wishing the New-Hamp- 
shire lady some of the worst wishes that could be imagined. 

‘Do you think it’s dan-gerous on this road?’ began the lady, as 
soon as the door was closed. ‘1am a very lengthy way from home, 
in the state of New-Hampshire ; and if any thing should happen, I 
do n’t know what I should do. 1am quite unfamiliar with travelling ; 
and I hope you won’t think me obtrusive; I am a widow lady; my 
husband, this little girl’s father, has been dead these two years, come 
this spring ; and I am going with her to the Springs: she has got a 
dreadful bad complaint in her stomach. Are you going to the Springs, 
Sir? she said, addressing herself to the invalid, who shook his head 
in reply. 

‘Ah; are you going, Sir?’ she said, addressing the humorist. 

‘No, I am not,’ he replied; ‘and if I were > But the con- 
tingency was inwardly pronounced. 

‘Are you?’ she asked, turning to me. 

‘No!’ 

‘Ah, I am very sorry; I should like to put myself under the care 
of some clever gentleman; it is so awful unpleasant for a lady to 
be so fur from home, without a protector. 1am from the state of 

New-Hampshire, and this is the first time I ever went a-travelling in 
my life. Do you know any body in New-Hampshire ? 

‘No, madam, I do not,’ said the humorist,’ and I hope you will ex- 
cuse me for saying that I never wish to.’ 
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‘ Well, now, that is very strange,’ continued the gossip; I hav’ n’t 
met a single soul that I know, since I left home; and 1am ina public 
way, too; I follow school-keepin’, mostly, for an occupation; and I 
am acquainted with all the first people in the state. I have been a 
school-teacher ever since my husband died, this poor little girl’s 
father, two years ago; and I am very well known in Rocky-bottom, 
Rockingham county, in the state of New- -Hampshire ; I know all the 
first gentlemen i in the place. There ’s Squire Goodwin, Squire Cush- 
man, Mr. Timothy Havens, Mr. Zaccheus Upham, Doctor David : 

‘ Heavens and earth !’ exclaimed the humorist, ‘1 can’t stand this ! 
Driver! stop, and let me get out!’ 

The driver reined up, and the humorist took his valise in his 
hand, and jumped out, followed by the invalid, who set out to walk 
back to the tavern we had left behind us. I thought the New-Hamp- 
shire lady would probably understand the cause of our fellow-tra- 
veller’s sudden departure, and leave me to the quiet enjoyment of my 
nap. I never was more mistaken. No sooner was the coach in motion 
again, than she began to pour out such a running stream of surmises, 
and questions, about ‘ them gentlemen that had left us,’ mingled 
with reminiscences of New- Hampshire, and her deceased husband, 
that I began to wish myself back again on board of a rail-road car. 
At length, driven to desper ation, | was compelled to call out to the 
driver to stop, and let me get out. The lady was very earnest in 
her endeavors to persuade me to remain; but I was regardless of 
her entreaties, although not exactly deaf tothem. I took my wallet, 
determined to wait until the next coach came along. I was some 
distance from a tavern, but there was a quiet-looking burying-ground, 
just at the foot of the hill, which to my wearied eyes held out a promise 
of rest; and as the sun was low, I determined to leap over the picket- 
fence, aud with my wallet for a pillow, take a nap on the dry, warm 
grass. 

It was a calm, secluded spot, surrounded by romantic hills, covered 
to their summits with beautiful trees. ‘ Fitting rest,’ thought I, ‘ for 
pious age and innocent youth!’ And such it, proved to be. The 
modest white marble stones with which the ground was studded, were 
nothing but records of virtues and dates. Here were buried a go- 
vernor, a chief justice, a lesser judge, deacons, pastors, and minor 
dignitaries, a good many. But whether man, woman, or child; hus- 
band, parent, or son; judge, pastor, or deacon; wife, spinster, or 
daughter; there was the most astonishing similarity of goodness of 
character and purity of life. My curiosity was excited,to know 
where so many excellent people could have lived; for I had but small 
experience in tomb-stones, and did not know that they always told 
the same story. But I was too weary to seek for information on the 
subject; and having found a proper spot, I atretched myself out 
upon the ground, and immediately fell asleep. Upon this, my wan- 
dering spirit took the liberty of stepping out of its tabernacle, and 
making another tour of the tomb-stones; and I was not a little amused 
to find they told quite a different story from what they did at first. 
And yet I was not at all astonished; for it is one of the peculiarities 
of dreams, that nothing ever surprises, though it be ever so absurd 
and paradoxical. I saw the self-same white marble tablets, but there 
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was a curious alteration in the inscriptions which they bore. For 
instance : 
Here lies y* mortal remains of 


MISS HULDAH HOTCHKISS, SPINSTER, 


who departed this life y* 16th of Feby 1763, aged 56 years; 
Universally hated by all who knew her ; 
for she was much given to slander, and had made many hearts to ake by 
her evil reports. The young and y® beautiful 
were particularly obnoxious to her. 
Psalms, chap. xxxiv., verse 13. 


The next I read was as follows: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
or 


DEACON ELIPHALET EATWELL. 


Born Nov' 16, 1711. died y® 7 day of April, 1782: 
He was rich, and he never spared any expense 
in the promoting of his own pleasures ; 
but he was niggardly in y® extreame, when called upon to 
contribute to y® comforts of others. 
He was a professed follower of Curist, 
Although he never practised one of y* precepts of Him 
whose disciple he professed to be. 


Stranger ! beware what this tall tomb-stone says ! 
First ponder well, then go and mend thy ways: 
But if ’tis well with him, then never fear, 


« It will be well with thee— that case is clear.’ 
J. T., Sculpsit. G. T., Feet. 


Passing on, I came to the following: 


This stone is erected 


to 
Point out the spot where the ashes of a bad man are 
deposited. 


THE HON® HEZEDIAH HELPHIMSELF, ESQUIRE, 


Died on the 2lst day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
Anno Domini 1801. 

He was a Judge of the Supreme Court of this state; 
And having gained his office by the basest means, he 
employed it in the most corrupt manner. 

He has now gone to a place ‘ 

Where he will Tene Sone he never dispensed himself, 
ustice. 
He was 68 years, 4 months, and 28 days old. 
He has left behind him a family of children, who will spend 
he wealth which be gained 

the wealth which he 

by Fraud. rt: 


It was a relief to read the next; a little brown stone, at the head 
of a tiny mound of turf, which was bright and green, as though it 
had been watered with tears : 


Cc. F. B. ZT. 1 mo. 24 pays. 


Here my babe lies, 
But who cries ? 
Here my babe sleeps, 
But who weeps ? 
Flowers weep at morn, 
Tears drop from the corn, 
A mother weeps for her babe to-day, 
And a mother’s heart will ake alway. 
But my babe is blest, 
He sleeps on Jesus’ breast. 
VOL. XIV. 
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As I selene my eyes from the next stdne, whisk bore a nome of 
crimes perpetrated by a man who had borne the character of an hon- 
orable gentleman, while living, I perceived one of those beautiful 
beings standing by my side, who sometimes visit us in our sleep, but 
take especial care to shun us in our waking hours. 

‘ Nous avons changé tout cela?’ said the beautiful apparition. 

‘So I perceive,’ I replied ; ‘ but I did not know before that ghosts 
spoke French.’ 

‘It is the universal language,’ replied the spirit. 

‘I know it is,’ I replied; ‘ but I think it would be well for spirits 
to speak in the vernacular of those to whom their visits are paid.’ 

‘ Vous avez raison,’ answered the spirit. 

‘I think the millennium must be at hand,’ I said, looking inqui- 
ringly into her face; ‘and perhaps you have come to announce it. 
For what man will ever again dare to do evil, with the knowledge that 
his’villanies will be inscribed upon his tomb at his death? I can an- 
ticipate a mighty change in the world, from this new fashion in grave- 
stones.’ 

Suddenly the beautiful appearance changed into a wild Mephisto- 
philian shape, and uttered such a wild demoniacal ‘Ha! ha!’ that I 
started upon my feet, with my heart beating as though it would break 
through my ribs. It was a lusty young bull, that had obtruded his 
head through an aperture in the fence, near where I lay, and his loud 
bellowing had broken in upon my sweet sleep. 

Thinking I heard avoice like that which haunted the guilty Macbeth, 
I hurried out of the grave-yard, and having reached the tavern, I sat 
down upon the piazza, where I enjoyed what I so much needed, a 

ood nap. 

If all the wild flowers of the forest and prairie bore upon their 
leaves an inscription of their medicinal properties, the pleasure with 
which we regard them would be more than half destroyed. So, 
gentle reader, if I were to inscribe at the head of these pages, ‘ This 
is a sermon in disguise,’ or, ‘ This essay is good for bad morals,’ or, 
‘ This story will be found very effectual in softening a hard heart,’ if 
you read them at all, it would be with far other than pleasurable feel- 

ings. I shall leave, therefore, to your own keen perceptions, the 
task of discovering the hidden qualities of these seemingly light and 
trivial papers. But be assured, that like those beautiful children of 
the summer, whose exhalations perfume the air, and whose delicate 
colors charm the eye, these ‘ Gimcrackeries’ shall contain an essence 
which shall be for the healing of those who have the ingenuity to 
extract it. 


QUIPS AND QUILLETS PARAPHRASED. 


‘Come hither, my dear; my picture is here : 
What think you, my love ?—do n’t it strike you? 
‘IT can’t say it does, just at Present, my dear, 
But I think it soon will, it’s so like you!’ 


EPIGRAM. 


Jacx keeps his bed, and swears he’s very ill, 
Yet eats, and drinks, and sleeps, from eve to dawn: 
He takes from doctors neither draught nor pill; 

What ails poor Jack ?— his breeches are in pawn ! 





The Place of Rest. 


THE PLACE OF REST. 


* This is not your rest.’ 


I am weary of life, I am tired of the earth, 

Of its dark, dark sorrows, and boisterous mirth; 
Of its changeful scenes, its uncertain joys, 

Its woes that frown, and its pleasure that cloys, 
Of its dreams that delude the youthful breast ; 
Would I could find me a place of rest! 


I sought it in lands beyond the sea, 

Where the flowers come forth in brilliancy, 

Where spreads the brightest and sumniest sky, 

But alas! I found that the flowers must die; 

That clouds would o’ershadow the heaven’s blue breast, 
And I left it — for me ’t was no place of rest! 


I returned again to the place of my birth, 

But a change had come over its cheerful hearth : 
Some now were wand’ rers afar o’er the wave, 

Some were at peace in the lonely grave; 

There were still kind hearts that were not estranged, 
But except their affections, all things were changed ! 


There were voices beloved, but their tremulous tone 

Told of the years that were over and gone; ¢ 
There were brows scarce touched by Time's darkening wing, 
That looked like the lingering flowers of spring; 

There were smiles, but they shone only over decay, 

Like the fading light of the dying day! 


There were heads, with whose sunny, clustering hair 
Were mingled the early snows of care; 

There were eyes, but in place of their once bright hue, 
A mist of tears bedimmed their blue: 

Oh, I brooked not to look on those altered things, 
And I stayed not there my wanderings! 


I went to fair cities, and in the crowd 

I mingled awhile with the gay and proud; 

I strove to be happy, I strove to smile, 

But the days passed heavily on, the while; 

And though every hour with mirth was fraught, 
It bore not within it the peace I sought. 


I fled away into solitude — 

I hoped to find quiet by mountain and wood; 
But alas! when the spirit would use its wings, 
And mingle with grand and glorious things, 

*T is fettered by clay to its earthly sphere; 
Rest there was none for my bosom here! 


I sat me down ‘neath the midnight sky, 

The bright stars sparkled like gems on high; 
Before me lay the mighty deep, 

Still murmuring on in its troubled sleep ; 

And I thought, as I gazed on its heaving breast, 
There is indeed no place of rest! 


But there came a still small voice through the gloom: 
‘Thing of the dust! return thee home; 

Is it thine to repine at the will of Him, 

Before whom yon glorious stars are dim ? 

yee that thy sins may be forgiven, 

And hope for thy final rest in heaven!’ 
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Stanzas: National Nomenclature. 


THE POET TO HIS BRIDE. 


* How sweetare these dreams of home in a foreign land! Let us wander where we may, the heart looks back with 


secret longing to the paternal roof. There the scattered rays of affection concentrate.’ LONGPELLow. 


Youne rovers on life’s changeful sea, 

By darkening tide and wild wind driven, 
Full many miles from home are we, 

And friends who made that home a heaven. 


Fair scenes are round us, and the flowers 
In Winter’s lap are sweetly growing, 

And sunny rills through laurel bowers, 
Alive with birds, are brightly flowing : 


But still our thoughts will wander back, 
And seek the haunts of laughing childhood, 
Though there with storm the sky is black, 
And faded are the lawn and wildwood. 


Here gentle airs and pleasant gales 
Sweep o’er the blossoming savannah, 
But dearer are thy storied vales, 
Dark Genesee, and Susquehannah ! 


Our northern groves their charm have lost, 

For the green crowns they wore are faded, 
And the ena fingers of the frost 

Wan wreaths have round the hill-top braided : 


But in the halls of home, my love! 
Warm hearts a summer-time are making, 
Though white the roof with snow above, 
And storm without is uproar waking. 


Jacksonville, Florida, Jan., 1839. 


NATIONAL NOMENCLATURE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: I am somewhat of the same way of thinking, in regard to 
names, with that profound philosopher, Mr. Shandy, the elder, who 
maintained that some inspired high thoughts and heroic aims, while 
others entailed irretrievable meanness and vulgarity ; insomuch that 
a man might sink under the insignificance of his name, and be abso- 
lutely ‘ Nicodemused into nothing.’ I have ever, therefore, thought it 
a great hardship for a man to be obliged to struggle through life with 
some ridiculous or ignoble ‘ Christian name,’ as it is too often falsely 
called, inflicted on him in infancy, when he could not choose for him- 
self; and would give him free liberty to change it for one more to 
his taste, when he had arrived at years of discretion. 

I have the same notion with respect to local names. Some at 
once prepossess us in favor of a place; others repel us, by unlucky 
associations of the mind ; and I have known scenes worthy of being 
the very haunt of poetry and romance, yet doomed to irretrievable vul- 
garity, by some ill-chosen name, which not even the magic numbers 
of a Hatveck ora Bryant could elevate into poetical acceptation. 

This is an evil unfortunately too prevalent throughout our country. 
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Nature has stamped the land with features of sublimity and beauty ; 
but some of our noblest mountains and loveliest streams are in danger 
of remaining for ever unbonored and unsung, from bearing appella- 
tions totally abhorrent to the Muse. In the first place, our country is 
deluged with names taken from places in the old world, and applied 
to places having no possible affinity or resemblance to their name- 
sakes. This betokens a forlorn poverty of invention, and a second 
hand spirit, content to cover its nakedness with borrowed or cast-off 
clothes of Europe. 

Then we have a shallow affectation of scholarship: the whole cata- 
logue of ancient worthies is shaken out from the back of Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, and a wide region of wild country sprinkled over 
with the names of the heroes, poets, and sages of antiquity, jumbled into 
the most whimsical juxtaposition. Then we have our political god- 
fathers ; topographical engineers, perhaps, or persons employed by 
government to survey and lay out townships. These, forsooth, glo- 
rify the patrons that give them bread; so we have the names of the 
great official men of the day scattered over the land, as if they were 
the real ‘ salt of the earth,’ with which it was to be seasoned. Well 
for us is it, when these official great men happen to have names of 
fair acceptation; but wo unto us, should a ‘Tubbs or a Potts be in 
power: we are sure, in a little while, to find Tubbsvilles and Pottsyl- 
vanias springing up in every direction. 

Under these melancholy dispensations of taste and loyalty, there- 
fore, Mr. Editor, it is with a feeling of dawning hope, that I have 
lately perceived the attention of persons of intelligence beginning to 
be awakened on this subject. I trust if the matter should once be 
taken up, it will not be readily abandoned. Weare yet young enough, 
as a country, to remedy and reform much of what has been done, and 
to release many of our rising towns and cities, and our noble streams, 
from names calculated to vulgarize the land. 

I have, on a former occasion, suggested the expediency of searching 
out the original Indian names of places, and wherever they are stri- 
king and euphonious, and those by which they have been superseded 
are glaringly objectionable, to restore them. They would have the 
merit of originality, and of belonging to the country ; and they would 
remain as reliques of the native lords of the soil, when every other 
vestige had disappeared. Many of these names may easily be re- 
gained, by reference to old title-deeds, and to the archives of states 
and counties. In my own case, by examining the records of the 
county clerk’s office, I have discovered the Indian names of various 
places and objects in the neighborhood, and have found them infi- 
nitely superior to the trite, poverty-stricken names which had been 
given by the settlers. A beautiful pastoral stream, for instance, which 
winds for many a mile through one of the loveliest little valleys in the 
state, has long been known by the common-place name of the ‘Saw- 
mill River.’ In the old Indian grants, it is designated as the Neperan. 
Another, a perfectly wizard stream, which winds through the wildest 
recesses of Sleepy Hollow, bears the hum-drum name of Mill Creek : 
in the Indian grants, it sustains the euphonious title of the Pocantico. 

Similar researches have released Long-Island from many of those 
paltry and vulgar names which fringed its beautiful shores; their 
Cow Bays, and Cow Necks, and Oyster Ponds, and Musquito Coves, 
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which spread a spell of vulgarity over the wale island, and Niipt 
persons of taste and fancy ata distance. 

It would be an object worthy the attention of the historical societies, 
which are springing up in various parts of the Union, to have maps ex- 
ecuted of their respective states or neighborhoods, i in which all the 
Indian local names should, as far as possible, be restored. In fact, it ap- 
pears to me that the nomenclature of the country is almost of suffi- 
cient importance for the foundation of a distinct society; or rather, a 
corresponding association of persons of taste and judgment, of all 
parts of the Union. Such an association, if properly constituted and 
composed, comprising especially all the literary talent of the country, 
though it might not have legislative power in its enactments, yet 
would have the all-pervading power of the press; and the changes 
in nomenclature which it might dictate, being at once adopted by 
elegant writers in prose and poetry, and interwoven with the litera- 
ture of the country, would ultimately pass into popular currency. 

Should such a reforming association arise, 1 beg to recommend to 
its attention all those mongrel names that have the adjective New 
prefixed to them, and pray they may be one and all kicked out of the 
country. I am for none of these second-hand appellations, that stamp 
us a second-hand people, and that are to perpetuate us a new country 
to the end of time. Odds my life! Mr. Editor, I hope and trust we are 
to live to be an old nation, as well as our neighbors, and have no idea 
that our cities, when they shall have attained to venerable antiquity, 
shall still be dubbed New-York, and New-London, and new this and 
new that, like the Pont Neuf, (the New Bridge,) at Paris, which is the 
oldest bridge in that capital, or like the Vicar of Wakefield’s horse, 
which continued to be called ‘ the colt,’ until he died of old age. 

Speaking of New-York, reminds me of some observations which I 
met with some time since, in one of the public papers, about the name 
of our state and city. The writer proposes to substitute for the pre- 
sent names, those of the STATE oF Onrario, and the City or Man- 
HATTAN. I concur in his suggestion most heartily. Though born 
and brought up in the city of New-York, and though I love every 
stick and stone about it, yet I do not, nor ever did, relish its name. 
I hike neither its sound nor its significance. As to its significance, the 
very adjective new gives to our great commercial metropolis a second- 
hand character, as if referring to some older, more dignified, and im- 
portant place, of which it was a mere copy ; though in fact, if I am 
rightly informed, the whole name commemorates a grant by Charles 
II. to his brother, the duke of York, made in the spirit of royal mu- 
nificence, of a tract of country which did not belong to him. As to 
the sound, what can you make of it, either in poetry or prose ? 
New- York ! Why, Sir, if it were to share the fate of Troy itself; 
to suffer a ten years’ siege, and be sacked and plundered; no modern 
Homer would ever be able to elevate the name to epic dignity. 

Now, Sir, Ontario would be a name worthy of the empire state. 
It bears with it the majesty of that internal sea which washes our north- 
western shore. Or, if any objection should be made, from its not being 
completely embraced within our boundaries, there i is the MoneeGan, 
one of the Indian names for that glorious river, the Hudson, which 
would furnish an excellent state appellation. So also New-York 
might be called Manhatta, as it is named in some of the early records, 
and Manhattan used as the adjective. Manhattan, however, stands 
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well as a substantive, and ‘ Manhattanese,’ which I observe Mr. 
Coorer has adopted in some of his writings, would be a very good 
appellation for a citizen of the commercial metropolis. 

A word or two more, Mr. ,Editor, and I have done. We want a 
NATIONAL NAME. We want it poetically, and we want it politically. 
With the poetical necessity of the case I shall not trouble myself. I 
leave it to our poets to tell how they manage to steer that collocation of 
words, ‘ The United States of North America,’ down the swelling tide 
of song, and to float the whole raft out upon the sea of heroic poesy. 
I am now speaking of the mere purposes of common life. How is 
a citizen of this republic to designate himself? As an American ? 
There are two Americas, each subdivided into various empires, 
rapidly rising in importance. As a citizen of the United States? It 
is a clumsy, lumbering title, yet still it is not distinctive ; for we have 
now the United States of Central America; and heaven knows how 
many ‘ United States’ may spring up under the Proteus changes of 
Spanish America. 

This may appear matter of small concernment; but any one that 
has travelled in foreign countries, must be conscious of the embar- 
rassment and circumlocution sometimes occasioned by the want of a 
perfectly distinct and explicit national appellation. In France, when 
I have announced myself as an American, I have been supposed to 
belong to one of the French colonies : in Spain, to be from Mexico, 
or Peru, or some other Spanish American country. Repeatedly 
have I found myself involved in a long geographical and political 
definition of my national identity. 

Now, Sir, meaning no disrespect to any of our co-heirs of this great 
quarter of the world, I am for none of this coparceny in a name, that 
is to mingle us up with the riff-raff colonies and off-sets of every na- 
tionof Europe. The title of American may serve to tell the quarter 
of the world to which | belong, the same as a Frenchman or an En- 
glishman may call himself a European; but | want my own peculiar 
national name, to rally under. I waut an appellation that shall tell 
at once, and in a way not to be mistaken, that I belong to this very 
portion of America, geographical and political, to which it is my 
pride and happiness to belong; that [ am of the Anglo-Saxon race 
which founded this Anglo-Saxon empire in the wilderness; and that I 
have no part or parcel with any other race or empire, Spanish, French, 
or Portuguese, in either of the Americas. Such an appellation, Sir, 
would have magicinit. It would bind every part of the confederacy 
together, as with a key-stoue ; it would be a passport to the citizen 
of our republic, throughout the world. 

We have it in our power to furnish ourselves with such a national 
appellation, from one of the grand and eternal features of our country ; 
from that noble chain of mountains which formed its back-bone, and 
ran through the ‘ old confederacy,’ when it first declared our national 
independence. I allude to the Appalachian or Alleghany mountains. 
We might do this without any very inconvenient change in our pre- 
sent titles. We might still use the phrase, ‘ The United States,’ sub- 
stituting Appalachia, or Alleghania, (I should prefer the latter,) in 
place of America. The title of Appalachian, or Alleghanian, would 
still announce us as Americans, but would specify us as citizens of the 
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Great Republic. Even our old national cypher of U.S. A. might 
remain unaltered, designating the United States of Alleghania. 
These are crude ideas, Mr. Editor, hastily thrown out, to elicit the 
ideas of others, and to call attention to a subject of more national im- 
portance than may at first be supposed. 
ery respectfully yours, 
Grorrrey Crayon. 


THE WINDS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 
Softly ye played a few brief hours ago ; 
Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the hair 
O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow ; 
Ye rolled the round white cloud through depths of blue ; 
Ye shook from faded flowers the lingering dew; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 
Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 


Il. 

How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound, 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury and its might; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground ; 
The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 

The clouds before you sweep like eagles past ; 

The homes of men are rocking in your blast ; 

Ye lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 


The weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 
To scape your wrath; ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 
The harvest field becomes a river’s bed ; 
And torrents tumble from the hills around, 
Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 
And wailing voices, midst the tempest’s sound, 
Rise, as the rushing floods close overhead. 


IV. 


Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray ; 
Ye fling its waters round you, as a bird 
Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain’s spray. 
See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings ; 
Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 
And take the mountain billow on your wings, 
And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 


Vv 


Why rage ye thus?— no strife for liberty 
Has made you mad ; no tyrant, strong through fear, 

Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere: 

For ye were born in freedom where ye blow ; 

Free o’er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow, 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 
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vi. 


O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
In chains upon the shores of Europe lies ; 

The sceptted throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes : 

And arméd warriors all around him stand, 

And, as he struggles, tighten every band, 

And lift the heavy spear, with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 


Vil. 


Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race, 
Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains, 
And leap in freedom from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 
Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air, 
To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 
To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 
Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 


Vill. 


But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 
Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 
Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light ; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 
The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings sweet, 
And morn and eve, whose glimmerings almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 


THE ALLSTON EXHIBITION. 


A LETTER TO AN AMERICAN ARTIST, TRAVELLING ABROAD. 


BY J. HUNTINGTON, M. D. 





My DEAR - : When you sailed for England, you requested me 
to visit the exhibition of Mr. ALuston’s paintings, and to write you 
a description of it, which might atone for your loss, in being obliged 
to leave the country without having seen it. I supposed that the ex- 
hibition would be réopened in New-York; nor did I learn, until 
the last day but one before it was to close in Boston, that Mr. 
Allston had determined otherwise. I departed immediately, and ar- 
rived at Boston on the last day, which I need not say I passed in the 
gallery; and, by the courteous permission of the committee, was 
there all the next day, while the pictures were being taken down 
and packed off. In default of better, I send you the impressions of 
these twe days; premising that, save a alight description of ‘ Inez,’ 
I made no memoranda whatever, and must trust entirely to recollec- 
tion, assisted by the catalogue. There were forty-seven paintings in 
all, of which forty-five are comprised in the printed catalogue ; and all 
are note-worthy. I will begin with those of which the subjects are 
taken from scripture, and describe as many as I can. 

First, is ‘ The Dead Man restored to Life, by touching the bones 
of the prophet Elisha. ‘ And the bands of the Moabites invaded the 
land, at the coming in of the year. And it came to pass as they were 
burying a man, that behold they espied a band of men, and they cast 
VOL. XIV. 22 
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the man into the sepulchre of Elisha; and when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived.’ mm. Kies, chap. 

xut. This is a large picture, with nearly twenty figures, of the size 
of life. The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to be in a cavern, 

among the mountains; the high overhanging rocks form the back- 
ground and roof. Inthe fore-ground, on a platform of rock, below what 
seems the general floor of the cavern, the figure of the Réanimated 
Man is extended. He has partly raised himself, and rests upon his 
left hand; with the right he has just lifted the grave-clothes, so as to 
uncover his face and breast. _ Its stiff extension irresistibly suggests 
the slow, wide-sweeping motion by which the act was per formed. 

The limbs are rigid, but slightly drawn up; the body is covered with 
a white drapery, except, as 1 have said, the face and breast ; the left 
arm, and a part of the right foot, which protrudes, are rigidly flexed. 
The color of the exposed parts is in general pallid, but with a faint 
hue of life prevailing in parts. The slight contraction of the brow, 

the eyes languidly opened, the unstiffened muscles about the mouth, 

which have not yet overcome that partial retraction of the upper lip 
from the teeth, all these express perfectly ‘the gradual recoiling of 
Life upon Death.’ Behind the man, in a dark recess formed by a low 
arch, are the bones of the prophet, the ‘skull being peculiarized by 
a preternatural light ;’ at his head and feet, the two bearers of the 
body. The emotion exhibited ts »y these is finely discriminated. The 
man at the head has felt the man whom he thought dead alive in his 
hands, and he shrinks in pure physical horror. Dropping the rope, 
by which the body was lowered, he has raised himself on the edge of 
the rocky platform behind; and his limbs are drawn back from the 
touch of the reviving body, so that he would fall, if he did not support 
himself by clinging with one hand to a fragment of rock. The man 
at the feet, the part next himself being not yet vivified, merely sees 
the miracle, and feels astonishment rather than terror. He leans 
over the réanimated man, and though he dares not touch him, he 
grasps violently with one hand the rope, with the other a piece of 
rock, as if to assure himself of the validity of his senses, and the re- 
ality of things. Of the figures grouped on the ledge above, the most 
prominent is that of a soldier in the act of rushing from the scene. 
‘The violent and terrified action of this figure,’ says Mr. Allston, 
‘was chosen to illustrate the miracle, by the contrast which it ex- 
hibits to that habitual firmness, supposed to belong to the military 
character, showing his emotion to proceed from no mortal cause. 
We may add, that the effect of this contrast is heightened by the 
elegance of his figure, and by the classical contour of his excited 
features ; indicating that the occasion has swept away the barrier op- 

posed by rank, to the unrestrained expression of the feelings. The 
flight of the soldier is artfully arrested by a man, who firmly grasps 
his arm, and with a look of fear, overcome by curiosity, presses for- 
ward to see. The circumstance of an unarmed and comparatively 
feeble-looking man thus opposing a steel-clad soldier, seems to denote 
the sudden disrupture of the ordinary influences. All these figures, we 
may observe, display the effect of the miracle upon the animal nature. 

On the left, and behind the soldier, is a group composed of two men, 
of different ages, earnestly listening to the explanation of a priest, 
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who is directing their thoughts to heaven, as the source of the miracu- 
lous change. ‘This group exhibits the effect produced on the intel- 
lectual and religious nature of man. It is.connected with the first 
by a boy, who clings to the old man; he is too young to comprehend 
the nature of the miracle, but he looks wildly round on the startled 
figures before him, with a child-like sympathy in their emotion. In 
the group on the right, the social and household affections show them- 
selves in this concourse of feelings. It consists of the wife and 
daughter of the reviving man. The wife has fainted: to give her 
features an expression adequate to the occasion, was impossible ; to 
represent them in tranquillity, and to account for it, was the sole alter- 
native. This procedure was judicious for another reason. It effec- 
tually distinguishes between the loss of consciousness in a swoon, 
and its restoration from death. The daughter is wholly absorbed in 
distress and solicitude for her mother, whom she partly supports on 
her shoulder; a man, a soldier apparently, standing behind the latter, 
assists in preventing her from falling. A little to the right, and 
turned from these, a young man, of a mild, devotional character, is 
in the attitude of conversing with another, who, not regarding him, 
with outstretched arms and actuated by impulse, not motive, an- 
nounces to the wife, by a sudden exclamation, the revival of her hus- 
band. Sentinels, in the distance, at the entrance of the cavern, mark 
the depth of the picture, and by indicating the alarm which occasioned 
this tumultuary burial, reinforce the expression of that supernatural 
fear, which in the other figures has displaced it. 

The admirable manner in which these diverse and agitated groups 
are brought into unity, by the skilful composition of lines, was ob- 
served by Coleridge. ‘The harmony of the colors, the sobriety of the 
tone, and the quiet distribution of light and shadow, are equally ef- 
fective in maintaining that repose without which so violent an action 
would be painful. But the transcendent merit of this great work, is 
its true organic unity; the interdependency and mutual necessity of 
the parts to each other, as expressing feeling, and the subordination 
of these to the whole, say rather their disappearance in the whole ; 
a merit quite above the criticism of dilettanti.* 

‘Jeremiah dictating his Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem to 
Baruch, the Scribe,’ was not, 1 think, generally liked, though it was 
unquestionably the grandest picture in the collection. The moment 
selected, is the last of the vision, just as it fades from the unsealed 


* Tene are five groups: 1. That which developes the central fact ; necessar‘ly inclu- 
ding the bearers of the body, the man, and the bones of the prophet; showing the pre- 
vious condition of the revived, his present life, and its cause. u. The fact distinguished 
as miraculous, by the terror of the soldier, and by the curiosity overcoming terror, of the 
man grasping his arm. This group evolves, by isolating, a principle enveloped in the first; 
the disturbance of nature by the supernatural suspected, and its instantaneous yielding be- 
fore the supernatural realized. 111. The moral and religious element evolved, in the priest 
and his listeners, elevating the subject above the animal sphere. Observe that the mind 
passes directly from the animal to its opposite, the spiritual; and thence returns, tran- 
quillized, to contemplate: r1v. An episode of the human affections, constituted by the 
friends and family of the revived. v. The four preceding groups antagonized asa whole, 
and reduced to unity, by the sentinels in the distance, rs whom we, recalling the history, 
comprehend the incident as one. The definition of beauty is multeity in unity; but 
when the imagination, as in this instance, reduces the many to one, by throwing, ideally, 
| pans into distance, we have that grand and awful ‘ind of beauty, which we calJ 
sublime. 
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eyes ; just as its tuepent is about to be sme’ from the lips that, now 
firmly and consciously closed, express the ‘ fire that within him burns.’ 
The figure of the Prophet is vast. This is necessary, not only to im- 
part sufficient dignity, but because a frame less gigantic would seem 
inadequate to sustain the inspiring power. The head is compara- 
tively small, as in the antique statues; the countenance full of a 
sacred grief; the eyes, too, gleam with preternatural sorrow, by the 
intelligible character of which, their inspiration is distinguished from 
insanity. ‘The consummate grace of the Scribe, as he sits at the feet 
of Jeremiah, holding the roll in his hand, and looking reverently up 
to the face of the prophet, is universally admired. It is beautiful 
indeed; it is also in the highest degree judicious. Were the figure 
of Baruch less graceful, from its inferiority of size it would appear 
mean, when compared with that of Jeremiah. <A vase, of a gray color, 
and of the simplest form, relieves the picture, without disturbing it, 
and is in strict costume. The vast and vacant halls into which the 
back-ground retires, are finely imagined ; empty and open to the sky, 
they repeat the silence of the breathless figures, and listen, as it were, 
for the words of inspiration that are soon to break it. 

There is a ‘Head of St. Peter,’ a study for a large picture, now in 
England. It is powerfully treated, but I pass on to * Miriam.’ 

This isahalf-length. The sister of the leader of Israel is attired in 
a closely-fitting vest, of a splendid material, like cloth of gold, open 
in front below ‘the w aist, and slightly blown aside by the wind ; it has 
short sleeves, and terminates at the knee in a broad border ‘of rich 
crimson. The underdress is dark. I mention these details first. 
The countenance is truly inspired; the attitude perfect. The de- 
termined position of the head, listening to the song of the host ; the 
left arm extended downward, the timbrel in the hand; the right up- 
lifted, the palm open, the fingers parted — in readiness to strike! 
There i is heroism in the excited features, but no softness. It is the 
unpitying triumph of a Hebrew woman over the enemies of her 
nation; of an enthusiastic prophetess of the Lorp over idolaters. 
The bold bringing forward of the hips, the slight but decided sepa- 
ration of the limbs, and that turning outward of the knee, show how 
much she is unsexed by her fierce “exultation. In the back-ground, 
seemingly very distant, is the shore of the Red Sea, with the bodies 
of ‘the horse and his rider ;’ the waves roll dark to the horizon, the 
line of which, Miriam being elevated, is so much depressed, that her 
figure rises above it, and stands, with that energetic action, against 
the clouded sky. 

There were three comic pictures in the collection : ‘ A poor Author 
and a rich Bookseller, ‘Falstaff and his Recruits at Justice Shallow’s,’ 
and another that 1 forget the title of ; it is not in the catalogue. These 
have the same relation to the epic compositions, as the old Greek 
comedy had to the pure tragedy; while they differ, on the other 
hand, from the pictures of W ilkie or Mount, as the romance of 
Cervantes differs from the tales of ‘ Boz.’ These pictures are full of 
humor, but are not easily described ; and I mention them chiefly to 
introduce my idea of another composition, the ‘ Witch of Endor 
raising the Syirit of Samuel before Saul,’ 
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I have said, in effect, that I consider Allston’s burlesque compo- 
sitions as identified in their principle with his heroic pictures, but 
evolved at the opposite pole. That the same artist should manifest 
his creative spirit in both kinds, and with equal power, would not 
have surprised Socrates, who affirmed that a great tragic, must of 
course be potentially a great comic, poet; and may serve to illustrate 
the vexed question, whether Homer wrote the ‘ Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice.’ At all events, extravagant humor is clearly opposed to 
the heroic pathos ; and as clearly both these lie within the domain of 
art. I am inclined to consider the principle on which the ‘ Witch 
of Endor’ is composed, as the indifference of these opposites and 
correlatives. On no other ground, I think, can we form a true judg- 
ment of it. It is vain, in any case, to criticize a work of art, unless 
with reference to its constitutive law. For example, it has been said 
that the subject is not sufficiently sublime. Now it is not sublime at 
all. Itis utterly aloof from sublimity ; for were it of a quasi sublime 
character, yet not ‘sublime enough,’ it were then positively ridicu- 
lous. It has been said, too, that there is something theatrical in the 
position of the three figures. 1 cannot perceive this, unless the ex- 
pression is understood to mean, that the figures are placed with ap- 
parent art; that is, that the artist himself is present in his picture. 
But in a work of this nature, I feel this to be absolutely necessary. I 
shudder at the unearthly solemnity depicted on that preternatural 
countenance of the risen prophet; [ smile at that ludicrously real 
terror of the servants of Saul; the presence of art, perceived as such, 
is the point of reconciliation to these contrary emotions, by virtue of 
which they are enabled to unite, and so to sustain, at the same time that 
they oppose, each other. Of the application of this principle, in the 
sister art of poetry, there are numberless instances ; and I know of 
none more striking than are to be found in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ 
and in ‘ Christabel,’ more particularly in the exquisitely tranquillizing 
‘conclusions’ annexed to the Parts of the latter poem. 

There were several fine portraits. ‘Three sketches of Polish Jews 
are admirable. Another of a Jew, finished, is called ‘ Isaac of York.’ 
The complexion is deep and luminous, the features nationally beau- 
tiful; eyes brilliant, but anxious, and the mouth expressive of great 
and painful sensibility. It is the accursed and afflicted Hebrew, to 
whom in every land ‘ the Lorp has given a trembling heart, and fail- 
ing of eyes, and sorrow of mind.’ There was a portrait of West, 
at which I scarcely glanced, and cannot speak of it; an interesting 
one of our artist himself, painted when a young man, at Rome; and 
one of Mr. Cuannine; clear, and silvery, and very life-like. 

You will expect me to describe the landscapes particularly ; but I 
shall scarcely be able todo so. The most striking and rememberable, 
are four, of sceneries characteristically national; Swiss, Italian, 
American, and a coast-scene on the Mediterranean. Of these the 
‘ Swiss Scenery’ is the finest. It is of the size of Cole’s ‘ Dream of 
Arcadia.’ You stand upon a picturesque fore-ground, above a lake, 
that on either side, and immediately below, is hidden from sight by 
the high ground on which you are placed. A single sublime Alp fills 
the distance, and pierces the sky. The mass of atmosphere between 
you and its lofty white summit, and resting upon the dim surface of 
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the lake, isimmense. The scene, from its vastness, seems to include 
your littleness within it, and you breathe its difficult air. A glimpse 
of the lake on the right, under the trees that line the high bank, is 
very fine. On the same side, under an enormous tree, blending with 
its shadow, you may perceive a group; a most goddess-like Diana, 
and graceful nymphs. Their symmetrical shapes, and free, elastic 
limbs, breathe the spirit of shady woods and high mountains. The 
hounds at the feet of the huntress-queen, looking up in her face, are 
full of motion and graceful life. 

The ‘American Scenery,’ is farther described in the catalogue, as 
‘ Afternoon, with a South-west Haze.’ Nothing is more remarkable 
in all these landscapes, than the fine discrimination of time, marking, 
as Claude is said to have done, the very hour of the day. The fore- 
ground of this landscape shows us a quiet, clear stream, backed, on 
the centre and left, by light, twinkling woods, from which cattle are 
leisurely descending intu the still water. On the right, rose-colored 
clouds hang in the sky, that bends over a soft, hazy distance, and 
gleam above and beyond the trees ; the whole reminding me a good 
deal of the ‘ Views on the Rondout.’ 

‘The ‘Coast Scene on the Mediterranean’ is a sun- piece, and very 
similar in general effect to many compositions in the ‘ Liber Veri- 
tatis.. The sun is low, and his upward-darting rays break squarely 
through the battalions ef clouds that cover the sky ; while those 
that meet the eye, come in a glittering column across the sea, whose 
waves roll, dark but luminous, on either side, and spreading upon the 
pier, cast elongated shadows from the figures, wagon-wheels, and 
other objects grouped upon it. An extension of the pier, I think, 
shuts in the picture on the right; on the left, the hulls, sails, and rig- 
ging of two heavy-looking vessels are blackly relieved against the 
sea and sky. The tone is ‘deep and low, yet the etfect is dazzling. 

A ‘Moonlight’ struck me as the truest representation of that effect 
Thad ever seen ; the white night-clouds, in particular, seemed perfect, 
both in form and color. 

But my favorite is a landscape, which, as they are catalogued 
‘Landscape, No. So-and-so,’ | cannot identify with its number. It for- 
cibly reminded me of the splendid description in Ezekiel, of ‘ all the 
trees by the waters that exalt themselves for their height ; that shoot 
up their tops among the thick boughs ; the trees that drink water, and 
stand up in their height.’ In most landscapes that we see, the trees ap- 
pear to be put in, and to have no peculiar relation to the spot where 
they are placed. Notsointhis. In the fore-ground, on the right, is 
water, backed and overhung by trees; on the left, the moist brown 
earth slopes almost imperceptibly to the roots of the high trees, in 
whose shadow it lies; the solid trunks rise through dusky air, and 
seem fit to bear aloft the vast weight of the thick boughs. Betwixt 
these, we have glimpses of an evening-lighted distance, with a dewy 
atmosphere, and flickering sky. Allston’ s landscapes are quite free 
from mannerism. They differ in composition and in particular effects ; 
they exhibit cool, gray, silvery, rosy, and golden tones; the leafing 
is sometimes massive, sometimes delicate, sometimes, but more sel- 
dom, softly luxuriant. 


I now come to a class of pictures in which we have a most cha- 
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racteristic expression of Allston’s genius. These are the pictures of 
sentiment, of which there are two classes: First, those in which 
the sentiment is of a simple, outward character, expressible, in part, 
by attitude, and capable of being reflected and sustained by external 
nature. These find an appropriate form, in pictures of the cabinet 
size, with landscapes, and containing the whole figure. Srconp, 
those in which the shade of sentiment is more delicate and complex, 
requiring the greatest subtlety of expression, and which, emerging 
from the depths of the soul, isolates it, and admits no more of the 
outward than may suffice to show that abstraction ;: these demand the 
life size, and exclude the greater part of the figure, with all but the 
simplest accessaries. To the first class, belong ‘ The Spanish Maid,’ 
‘The Evening Hymn,’ ‘The Tuscan Girl,’ ‘Jessica and Lorenzo,’ 
and ‘The Troubadour.’ To the second belong ‘ Rosalie,’ ‘ Beatrice,’ 
and ‘ The Valentine.’ 


And now let us sce what is Allston’s own idea of the ‘ Spanish 
Girl,’ as expressed in his beautiful ballad : 


THE SPANISH MAID. 


Five weary months sweet Inez number ’d, 
From that unfading, bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That call’d her Isidor away — 

That never to heart has slumbered. 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His pluméd troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems likea rippling, feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And Fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum, and screaming fife, 
Mix with the last sad ery of life; 

Oh, should he, should he fall in battle! 


Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again ; 
And would not she, for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That shimmers from his slanting rays, 
A thousand loves there meet her gaze, 
To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then Hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before 44 flits, and fills the air ; 
And, decked with Victory’s glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there, 

Then how her heart mid sadness dances } 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that, in hat hour 
The Future, hke the colored shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 
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The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All flecked with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And on its brow the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break ; 
And Inez there! He’s not awake — 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow! 


But no — he surely is not dreaming, 
Another minute makes it clear ; 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheek, dispel the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming. 


The scene is the very bank, the flowery bank, described in the 
ballad ; and Inez sits upon its edge, in shadow, with her back to the 
‘little lake,’ her graceful figure and finely-shaped head relieved 
against the bright, picturesque back-ground of the wild Morena. That 
bright mountainous back-ground is suffused with a purple haze, that 
passes into a brilliant sky, with colored clouds. Inez bends a little 
forward, leaning slightly on the palm of the left hand, close to her 
side ; the right is raised but drooping, unconscious of the just plucked 
flower. A certain simple tenderness is seen in the very contour of 
the head; the eyes are dreamy and swimming; a faint smile of 
delight, subduing sadness, is on the lips: it is the exact moment 
when her tender memories passed into bright anticipation. 

The scene of the ‘ Evening Hymn’ is a ruined Italian castle, the 
vast area filled with water, that floats among the columns which en- 
close it on either side. The line of building on the right is dark ; 
that on the left is bathed in the sunset. Every where, the creeping 
vegetation has won its moist and verdant way; the more distant 
mass of building is covered with it, and sweeps round like a natural 
hill. The fore-ground is a moss-grown causeway, with an arch, 
choked with the fragments of ruin that fill the ravine it crosses. 
Alceste (so I call her) is seated upon the edge of this causeway, 
in the shadow of an unseen part of the castle. Her robe is dark, 
and of nun-like simplicity; but she wears a scarf of blue, and on 
her breast a star-like jewel. One knee is naturally raised to sup- 
port a guitar, on which her hands are placed as if about to play. 
Her sweet impassioned face is turned to heaven. When I saw this 
picture in the gallery, I thought the ornament on the breast out of 
keeping with the rest; it seemed to me to render the sentiment of 
the picture, as ‘The Evening Hymn,’ dubious; I thought it should 
have been a cross. I remember I persuaded that excellent to 
be of my opinion. But on reflection, I see clearly that I was wrong. 
‘ Alceste’ is not a religieuse, but a pure and gentle girl, with a culti- 
vated sensibility, impressible, imaginative. She has come hither to 
delight and elevate herself with sweet music, in this beautiful ruin ; 
and the soft sun-set, and the lulling drip of the water in those deso- 
late halls, and the images of glorified decay, have passed into her 
heart, and exalted it to religious enthusiasm. In a moment it will 
break forthinahymn. To have marked her in any way as religious, by 
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temperament or profession, would have destroyed that beautiful nerus 
between the outward scene and the feelings that reflect it, and with 
it the significancy of the picture. So Allston was right, after all. 

‘Jessica and Lorenzo’ is a charming composition, but difficult to 
describe, and I shall not attempt it. For the same reason, | shall 
pass over ‘T'he Troubadour,” and ‘The Tuscan Girl ;’ though the re- 
collection of that pure, young face of ‘Ursulina’ would tempt me 
into a description of the latter, if Allston had not already put one 
into a single stanza : 


‘ How pleasant and how sad the turning tide 
Of human life, when, side by side, 
The child and youth together glide 
Along the vale of years; 
The pure twin-being for a little space, 
With lightsome heart, and yet a graver face, 
Too young for wo, though not for tears ! 


‘Rosalie,’ ‘ Beatrice,’ and the lady reading ‘ The Valentine,’ must 
be dismissed with a few words. ‘ Rosalie,’ you will understand, 
is the first half-comprehended and unalarming throb of tenderness in 
a virgin heart. Can you imagine, (for Allston has painted) an ex- 
pression, which says : 


For all I see around me wears 

The hue of other spheres ; 

And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe : 

As if some melancholy star Oh! nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, Can mould a sadness like to this, 


‘Ou, — upon my soul again | 
| 
And dropped them from the skies. | So like angelic bliss ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hat sad, unearthly strain, 
That seems from other worlds to ’plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 


No; never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs 

Unknown before; that with it brings 

This nameless light, if light it be, 
That veils the world I see. 


So, at that dreamy hour of day, 
When the last lingering ra 

Stops at the highest cloud to play, 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 

As on her maiden reverie 

First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


The light, the soft, dream-light ; the look of gentle wonder and en- 
treaty; the position of the arm across the breast, of the fingers in 
the neck, touching it with a slight, sweet pressure, as if to assist the 
softest of unconscious sighs ; even the peculiar vest, moulding itself, 
to the bosom, concealing its color, not its shape, and which could not 
hide its gentlest swelling, all breathe young and innocent desire. 

Very different is the lady reading ‘ The Valentine.’ Her interest 
is perhaps deeper than that of Rosalie, but she comprehends it, and it 
is consciously controlled. How suggestive of the delicate reserve 
expressed in her face, is the close dress, with long sleeves, covering 
the arms, and a ruffle in the neck! 

‘ Beatrice,’ again, is distinguished from both. She is self-resigned 
to her affection ; her heart is calm, because it is full. I have heard it 
said that her features want intelligence. Notso; they want apparent 
will. Volition, in her, has become a choice, and so she is swayed. 
Her hand is remarkably beautiful ; the fingers, carelessly entwined in 
a chain, show the nature of the feeling which occupies her mind; 
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engrossing but tranquil. It is noteworthy, that all these pictures of 
sentiment have been the work of Allston’s maturer age; the greater 
part have been produced within a few years. 

‘The Mother Watching her Sleeping Child’ is a ‘ gem of purest ray 
serene.’ The child, in his little purple cloak, and with his beautiful 
countenance, on the marble table, if such it be, looks like an infant 
emperor ; and his lofty mother, with her rare beauty, and the stateli- 
ness of her attitude, seems not less than a queen. Her seat is throne- 
like, and her footstool also is regal. Her look and action express 
tender watching, but they express it with a certain habitual retenue. 
The statuesque folds of her rich drapery add to the effect; the ar- 
chitecture sustains it, by a character of chaste simplicity ; a Tuscan 
column, near which she is seated, conveys the feeling that the apart- 
ment is ample and lofty, and seems an emblem of that dignified lady. 
The coloring of this picture is deserving of careful study. The flesh, 
throughout, is delicately fair, yet it is deep-toned ; the purity and ten- 
derness of the tints, and the luminous transparency of the whole, are 
such as [ at least have never seen before. You would enjoy the 
sweetly-accurate pencilling. 

I shall mention three other pictures, which appear to fall into a 
class by themselves, as pictures of action. And if those compositions 
which embody an idea, may be called epic, and those which give ex- 
pression to a feeling, lyrical paintings, then these, of which the inte- 
rest depends chiefly upon an action, may be termed dramatic pictures. 

‘The Sisters’ is full of sweet animation. One sister, fair, and with 
golden hair, is imitated from ‘ Titian’s Daughter ;’ the other, a bru- 
nette, is original. The latter stands with her back to us; her right 
hand behind her, on the hip, the palm outwards. We see very little 
of her face, but that little is so spirited, as to give us the liveliest con- 
ception of her features and expression. The expression on the face 
of the fairer sister is very arch and affectionate; they half embrace, 
and it seems as if it would require but a note of music, to set them 
whirling in a waltz. 


‘The Flight of Florimel.’ Do you remember the story in Spenser ? 


‘ All suddenly out of the thickest bush, 
Upon a milk-white palfrey all alone, 
A goodly lady did foreby them rush, 
Whose face did seem as cleare as christall stone, 
And eke, through fear, as white as whalé’s bone ! 
Her garments all were wrought of beaten gold, 
And all her steed with tinsel trappings shone, 
Which fled so fast that nothing might him hold, 
And scarce them leisure gave her passing to behold. 


Still as she fled, her eye she backward threw, 
As fearing evil that pursued her fast ; 

And her fair yellow locks behind her flew, 
Loosely dispersed with puff of every blast ; 
All as a blazing star doth far out-cast 

His hairy beams and flowing locks dispread.’ 


The picture tells the story well. Of course there is a thick wood ; 
the lady has just rushed in from the right. A little rivulet comes 
down from the trees right across her path, and her milk-white palfrey 
has reared, preparatory toa leap over it. This attitude is most judi- 
cious, because it is the point of rest between successive movements. 
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Back in the wood, on the left, Prince Arthur and Sir Guyon are ap- 
proaching; the startled steed of the latter draws back; that of the 
Prince, less alarmed, has stopped, and turned aside his head. Flori- 
mel’s horse is superb in form and action, and she herself is the very 
Florimel of Spenser. 

‘ Donna Mencia in the Robbers’ Cavern.’ 1 have already hinted at 

the judgment shown by Allston in adapting the tone of color to the sub- 
ject treated. Varying, from the icy coldness of the ‘Swiss Seenery,’ 
up to that seven- fold heated furnace of the ‘Jeremiah,’ it passes through 
every gr adation of warmth, and is pleasing in each, because in each 
it is appropriately used. His treatment of the light and shadow is 
less varied, but with equal judgment; and here we have a Salvator 
Rosa; a gloomy cavern, banditti picturesquely grouped; the distri- 
bution of the light, from a lamp suspended above, splendidly effec- 
tive; the coloring magnificent. The captain of the band is in the 
fore-ground, his back turned to us, his tall, powerful figure in dark 
relief. The light falling on his right shoulder, shows the ‘rich color of 
the crimson cloak depending from i it. We see his dark profile, as he 
steadily fixes his eyes upon Donna Mencia, who is just recovered 
from her swoon. She is supported by that hideous old hag, and looks 
very lovely inher distress. Her dress is rich, and there is something 
voluptuous in its slight disorder, and in the languid disposition of her 
limbs. We cannot help feeling that she must be very attractive to 
those lawless, satyr-like bandits grouped behind her, one of whom 
puts his arms half round her, while another, turning from her to the 
lamp, is wiping the sword yet wet with the blood of her husband. 
The isolation of Gil Blas, by the circumstance that no one attends to 
him in the least, and by his own abstracted look, and thoughtful pos- 
ture, while he evidently meditates the means ef escape, I consider a 
master-stroke. Not only is the previous action explained, but the 
result of the adventure is suggested ; which is necessary, for many 
reasons, but chiefly for our comfort; for otherwise, the situation of 
the lady would affect us too painfully. 

I had a highly interesting interview with Allston, to whom I had a 
letter from Mr. Morse. His personal appearance would strike any 
one as remarkable and characteristic. He is above the middle height, 
slender, with brilliant, prominent eyes, and a high, pale forehead, 
shaded with silver hair. The expression of his face in repose is gen- 
tle, ‘feminine, not effeminate ;’ but when conversing, the play of his 
features is extremely animated. What he said, 1 must take some 
other occasion to tell you; but I will mention his advice for yourself. 
‘ Tell him,’ he said, ‘not to be satisfied with being one thing. The 
old masters did every thing. They were sculptors, and architects, 
as well as painters. Nay, they were poets, and philosophers, as 
Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci. They painted, also, all sorts 
of pictures, and succeeded in all. ‘Titian, the best portrait, was also 
the best landscape, painter; at least, he was inferior only to Claude.’ 
Allston himself is an instance, the only instance, among the moderns, 
of this completeness of character in an artist. A painter in every class 
of subjects, that come within the province of creative art, and greatly 

successful in all; a sculptor to all intents and purposes, for he first 
models the principal figures in his grand compositions ; accomplished 
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in philosophy ; an exquisite poet! ‘He belongs,’ said Mr. Morse, 
‘ not to the present age, but to thatof Michael Angelo and Raphael. 
There are two living artists, who, each in his peculiar province, 
work in the spirit of the ancients. What THorwaLpsEn is in sculp- 
ture, WasHINGTON ALLSTON is in painting; and this, when he is 
dead, the world will acknowledge.’ 

Affectionately Yours, J. H. 


New- York, July, 1839, 


SUMMER FRIENDS, 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I. 

Summer birds! summer birds! 
Whither have ye flown ? 

I was your dear companion once, 
And now ye leave me lone! 

Beneath the wide boughs of the tree, 
Before my father’s door, 

I used to sit all day to hear 
The notes I hear no more! 


it. 

Summer brooks! summer brooks! 
Whither do ye glide ? 

How pleasant was my grassy couch, 
Your merry waves beside ! 

My life was like your current, then, 
And smooth and swift it ran; 

There is no type in summer brooks 
For slow and thoughtful man. 


Iu, 
Summer dells! summer dells! 
Oh, are ye still the same, 
As when of old to your retreats, 
In wayward mood I came? 
The turf is still as soft and green, 
As gently falls the shade : 
And so ’t would be, though in the grave 
This form were lowly laid. 


Iv. 
Summer flowers! summer flowers} 
Where are the odors sweet, 
Brought by the cool and wafting airs, 
That stole the summer heat ? 
I never see your petals now 
Wet with the early dew; 
Alas! my fresh and morning hopes 
Have faded, flowers, with you! 


v. 
Summer friends! summer friends! 
The careless, light and gay, 
Ye too, with fortune’s sunny looks, 
Like birds, have flown away; 
And like the brooks, and dells, and flowers, 
That I so loved to see, 
Remain within your happy homes, 
And never dream of me! 
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A MOUNTEBANK Called the good folks at a revel, 
And promised that he there would show them the devil; 
The magic sound drew them from far and from near, 
And even the agéd and palsied appear ; 

He takes out a purse, very broad, very long, 

Holds it up to the gaze of the wondering throng : 
‘Now tell me, aed people, what see you within ?” 
All looked, and said ‘ Nothing was there to be seen.’ 
*That’s the devil, believe me,’ the mountebank cried, 
When you open your purse, and find nothing inside ! 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM. 






‘Ler a man write never so well, there are now-a-days a sort of persons they call 
critics, that, egad, have no more wit in them than so many hobby-horses; but they ’ll 
laugh at you, Sir, and find fault, and censure things, that, egad, I’ m sure they are not 
able to do themselves; a sort of envious ee that emulate the glories of persons of 
a and think to build their fame by calumniation of persons that, egad, to my know- 
edge, of all persons in the world, are in nature the persons that do as much despise all 


that,as—a— In fine, I’ll say no more of ’em!’ 
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Aut the world knows the story of the tempest-tossed voyager, 
who, coming upon a strange coast, and seeing a man hanging in chains, 
hailed it with joy, as the sign of a civilized country. In like manner 
we may hail, as a proof of the rapid advancement of civilization and 
refinement in this country, the increasing number of delinquent au- 
thors daily gibbetted for the edification of the public. 

In this respect, as in every other, we are ‘ going ahead’ with accele- 
rated velocity, and promising to outstrip the superannuated countries 
of Europe. It is really astonishing to see the number of tribunals 
incessantly springing up for the trial of literary offences. Inde- 
pendent of the high courts of Oyer and Terminer, the great quarterly 
reviews, we have innumerable minor tribunals, monthly and weekly, 
down to the Pie-poudre courts in the daily papers; insomuch that no 
culprit stands so little chance of escaping castigation, as an unlucky 
author, guilty of an unsuccessful attempt to please the public. 

Seriously speaking, however, it is questionable whether our national 
literature is sufficiently advanced, to bear this excess of criticism; 
and whether it would not thrive better, if allowed to spring up, for 
some time longer, in the freshness and vigor of native vegetation. 
When the worthy Judge Coulter, of Virginia, opened court for the 
first time in one of the upper counties, he was for enforcing all the 
rules and regulations that had grown into use in the old, long-settled 
counties. ‘ This is all very well,’ said a shrewd old farmer; ‘but let 
me tell you, Judge Coulter, you set your coulter too deep for a new 
soil.’ 

For my part, I doubt whether either writer or reader is benefitted 
by what is commonly called criticism. The former is rendered cau- 
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tious and distrustful ; he fears to give way to those kindling emotions, 
and brave sallies of thought, which bear him up to excellence ; the 
latter is made fastidious and cynical; or rather, he surrenders his 
own independent taste and judgment, and learns to like and dislike at 
second hand. 

Let us, for a moment, consider the nature of this thing called criti- 
cism, which exerts such a sway over the literary world. The pro- 
noun we, used bv critics, has a most imposing and delusive sound. 
The reader pictures to himself a conclave of learned men, delibe- 
rating gravely and scrupulously on the merits of the book in question; 
examining it page by page, comparing and balancing their opinions, 
and when they have united in a conscientious verdict, publishing it for 
the benefit of the world : whereas the criticism is generally the crude 
and hasty production of an individual, scribbling to while away an 
idle hour, to oblige a book-seller, or to defray current expenses. How 
often is it the passing notion of the hour, affected by accidental circum- 
stances ; by indisposition, by peevishness, by vapors or indigestion ; 
by personal prejudice, or party feeling. Sometimes a work is sacri- 
ficed, because the reviewer wishes a satirical article ; sometimes be- 
cause he wants a humorous one; and sometimes because the author 
reviewed has become offensively celebrated, and offers high game to 
the literary marksman. 

How often would the critic himself, if a conscientious man, reverse 
his opinion, had he time to revise it in a more sunny moment ; but the 
press is waiting, the printer’s devil is at his elbow; the article is 
wanted to make the requisite variety for the number of the review, 
or the author has pressing occasion for the sum he is to receive for 
the article ; so it is sent off, all blotted and blurred; with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and the consolatory ejeculation: ‘ Pshaw! curse it! 
it’s nothing but a review!’ 

The critic, too, who dictates thus oracularly to the world, is perhaps 
some dingy, ill-favored, ill-mannered yarlet, who, were he to speak by 
word of mouth, would be disregarded, if not scoffed at; but such is 
the magic of types; such the mystic operation of anonymous writing; 
such the potential effect of the pronoun we, that his crude decisions, 
fulminated through the press, become circulated far and wide, control 
the opinions of the world, and give or destroy reputation. 

Many readers have grown timorous in their judgments, since the all- 
pervading currency of criticism. They fear to express a revised, 
frank opinion about any new work, and to relish it honestly and hear- 
tily, lest it should be condemned in the next review, and they stand 
convicted of bad taste. Hence they hedge their opinions, like a 
gambler his bets, and leave an opening to retract, and retreat, and 
qualify, and neutralize every unguarded expression of delight, until 
their very praise declines into a faintness that is damning. 

Were every one, on the contrary, to judge for himself, and speak 
his mind frankly and fearlessly, we should have more true criticism 
in the world than at present. Whenever a person is pleased with a 
work, he may be assured that it has good qualities. An author who 
pleases a variety of readers, must possess substantial powers of 
pleasing ; or, in other words, intrinsic merits; for otherwise we ac- 
knowledge an effect, and deny the cause. The reader, therefore, 
should not suffer himself to be readily shaken from the conviction of 
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his own feelings, by the sweeping censures of pseudo critics. The 
author he has admired, may be chargeable with a thousand faults; 
but it is nevertheless beauties and excellencies that have excited his 
admiration ; and he should recollect that taste and judgment are as 
much evinced in the perception of beauties among defects, as in a 
detection of defects among beauties. For my part, I honor the 
blessed and blessing spirit, that is quick to discover and extol all that 
is pleasing and meritorious. Give me the honest bee, that extracts 
honey from the humblest weed, but save me from the ingenuity of the 
spider, which traces its venom, even in the midst of a flower-garden. 

If the mere fact of being chargeable with faults and imperfections 
is to condemn an author, who is to escape? The greatest writers of 
antiquity have, in this way, been obnoxious to criticism. Aristotle 
himself has been accused of ignorance ; Aristophanes of impiety and 
buffoonery ; Virgil of plagiarism, and a want of invention; Horace 
of obscurity; Cicero has been said to want vigor and connexion, and 
Demosthenes to be deficient in nature, and in purity of language. 
Yet these have all survived the censures of the critic, and flourished 
on to a glorious immortality. Every now and then, the world is 
startled by some new doctrines in matters of taste, some levelling at- 
tacks on established creeds ; some sweeping denunciations of whole 
generations, or schools of writers, as they are called, who had seemed 
to be embalmed and cannonized in public opinion. Such has been 
the case, for instance, with Pope, and Dryden, and Addison; who for 
a time have almost been shaken from their pedestals, and treated as 
false idols. 

It is singular, also, to see the fickleness of the world with respect 
to its favorites. Enthusiasm exhausts itself, and prepares the way 
for dislike. The public is always for positive sentiments, and new 
sensations. When wearied of admiring, it delights to censure; thus 
coining a double set of enjoyments out of the same subject. Scott 
and Byron are scarce cold in their graves, and already we find 
criticism beginning to call in question those powers which held 
the world in magic thraldom. Even in our own country, one of its 
greatest geniuses has had some rough passages with the censors of the 
press ; and instantly criticism begins to unsay all that it has repeatedly 
said in his praise ; and the public are almost led to believe that the 
pen which has so often delighted them, is absolutely destitute of the 
power to delight ! 

If, then, such reverses in opinion as to matters of taste can be so 
readily brought about, when may an author feel himself secure ? 
Where is the anchoring-ground of popularity, when he may thus be 
driven from his moorings, and foundered even in harbor? The 
reader, too, when is he to consider himself safe in admiring, when 
he sees long-established altars overthrown, and his household deities 
dashed to the ground ? 

There is one consolatory reflection. Every abuse carries with it 
its own remedy or palliation. Thus the excess of crude and hasty 
criticism, which has of late prevailed threughout the literary world, 
and threatened to overrun our country, begins to produce its own 
antidote. Where there is a multiplicity of contradictory paths, a 
man must make his choice ; in so doing, he has to exercise his judg- 
ment, and that is one great step to mental independence. He begins to 
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doubt all, where all differ, and but one can be inthe right. He is dri- 
ven to trust to his own discernment, and his natural feelings ; and 
here he is most likely to be safe. The author, too, finding that what 
is condemned at one tribunal, is applauded at another, though per- 
plexed for a time, gives way at length to the spontaneous impulse of 
his genius, and the dictates of his taste, and writes in the way most 
natural to himself. It is thus that criticism, which by its severity 
may have held the little world of writers in check, may, by its very 
excess, disarm itself of its terrors, and the hardihood of talent become 
restored. G. C. 


DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


*S1e brachte blumen mit und frichte, 
Gereift auf einer andern flur, 
In einem andern sonnenlichte, 
In einer glicklichern natur.’ ScuHitter. 


S.eep, littleone! the summer winds are breathing 
A gentle hymn, to lull thy quiet rest ; 

Around thy tomb, in mournful beauty wreathing, 
The ivy creeps, in freshening verdure dressed. 


Sleep on, my love! the summer flowers are springing, 
In holy peace above thy mouldering head, 

To guard thy dust, and from their bosoms flinging 
A mingled sweetness o’er thy silent bed. 


We miss thee, love ! Thy joyous face, once blushing 
With rosy light, death-shades have overcast ; 

And, ah ! how oft these heart-felt tears are gushing, 
To think our eyes on thee have looked their last! 


We miss those hours, when through our hearts was stealing 
The merry music of thy faity feet ; 

We miss those hours, when every pulse of feeling 
Thrilled quick and warm, thy trusting eyes to greet. 


We miss our babe, when evening gathers round us ; 
Thy place is vacant on thy mother’s breast ! 

We wake no more to feel the spell that bound us, 
When once to ours thine infant lips were pressed ! 


Sleep, blessed one! no more for us awaking ! 
The worm feeds sweetly on our faded flower ; 

I made thy bed, but oh! my heart was breaking — 
Breaking, to feel Death’s unrelaxing power. 


Where art thounow? The soul which once was pouring 
Through this cold dust a warm and thrilling glow, 

Lives somewhere yet; it vanished, heavenward soaring, 
Far from all pain and blight, all earthly wo! 


Where dost thou dwell? It must be thou art wearing 
A radiant light on thy enfranchised soul ; 

In some bright world, thy part with angels bearing, 
Where hymns of holy joy for ever roll! 


To that deep life, God’s love hath surely borne thee, 
Dear, cherished babe! — nor seek we to reclaim ; 
How much we loved, how much we miss and mourn thee, 


He knows alone — and blessed be his name / 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Historicat SKETCHES or STATESMEN WHO FLOURISHED IN THE Time oF GEORGE 
III. Second Series. By Henry Lorp Brovenam, F. R. S., and Member of the 


National Institute of France. In one volume. pp. 334: London: Cuartes Knicut 
AnD Company. New-York: Witey anp Putnam. 


Tue superb English edition of the second series of Lory Brovenam’s Historical 
Sketches reaches the country, and our round table, at too late an hour for an elaborate 
or adequate review. We cannot, however, forbear to say, that we have read the volume 
through, with an enhancement of the pleasure which the first series afforded us. The 
sketches of the present division are twenty in number, and include those of Wasuincrony 
LaFayette, Napo.teon, TALLeyRAND, the Mrraseau family, etc. We had marked for 
insertion the sketches of Napoteon and Wasuineron, which are admirably considered 
in contrast ; but our limited space compels us to forego their insertion, and to content 
ourselves with a passage or two from the paper upon the character of the great general : 


‘““When the fortunes of war proved adverse, the resources of his mind were only 
drawn forth in the more ample profusion. +* * Let us not forget that the grand 
error of his whole career, the mighty expedition to Moscow, was a political error only. 
The vast preparations for that campaign ; the combinations by which he collected, and 
marshalled, and moved this prodigious and various force, like a single corps, or a do- 
mestic animal, or a lifeless instrument in his hand, displayed, in the highest dogree, the 
~- genius for arrangement and for action with which he was endowed ; and his pro- 

igious efforts to regain the ground which the disasters of that campaign rescued from 
his grasp, were only not successful, because no human power could in a month create 
an army of cavalry, nor a word of command give to recruits the discipline of veterans. In 
the history of war, it is assuredly only HanniBAt who can be compared with him. His 
course of victory had been for twelve years uninterrupted. The resources of France 
had been poured out without stint at his command. The destruction of her liberties had 
not relaxed the martial propensities of her people, nor thinned the multitudes that poured 
out their blood under his banners. The Conscription worked as great miracles as the 
Republic. The countless hosts which France thus poured forth, were led by this con- 
summate warrior over all Italy, Spain, Germany; half the ancient thrones of Europe 
were subverted, the capitals of hale her powers occupied in succession ; and a monarchy 
was established, which the existence of England and of Russia alone prevented from 
being universal. 

* But the vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at last overshot itself. After his most 
arduous and perhaps most triumphant campaign, undertaken with a profusion of mili- 
tary resources unexampled in the annals of war, the ancient capital of the Russian em- 
pire was in his hands; yet, from the refusal of the enemy to make peace, and the sterilit 
of the vast surrounding country, the contest was bootless to his purpose. He had col- 
lected the mightiest army that the world ever saw; from all parts of the continent he 
had gathered his forces; every diversity of blood, and complexion, and tongue, and 

arb, and weapon, shone along his line ; the resources of whole provinces moved through 
the kingdoms which his arms held in awe; the artillery of whole citadels traversed the 
fields; the cattle on a thousand hills were made the food of the myriads whom he poured 
into the plains of Eastern Europe, where blood flowed in rivers, and the earth was 
whitened w.th men’s bones. But this gigantic enterprise, uniformly successful, was 
found to have no object, when it had no longer an enemy to overcome, and the victor in 
vain sued to the vanquished for peace. The conflagration of Moscow in one night began 
his discomfiture, which the frost of another night completed. Upon the pomp and cit- 
cumstance of unnumbered warriors — their cavalry, their guns, their magazines, their 
equipage — descended slowly, flake by flake, the snow of a northern night. The hopes 
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of Napoleon were blighted; the retreat of his armament was cut off; and his doom 
sealed far more irreversibly than if the conqueror of an hundred fields had been over- 
thrown in battle, and made captive with half his force. All his subsequent efforts to re- 
gain the power he had lost, never succeeded in countervailing the effects of that Russian 
night. The fire of his genius burned, if possible, brighter than ever. In two campaigns, 
his efforts were more than human, his resources more miraculous than before, his valor 
more worthy of the prize he played for. Butall was vain. His weapon was no longer 
in his hand ; his army was gone ; and his adversaries, no more quailing under the feelin 

of = superior nature, had discovered him to be vincible, like themselves, and grew bolc 
in their turn.” 


After a bref consideration of his system of military tactics, and his extension and 
improvement of the plans of Freperick THE Great, Mr. Broveuam proceeds: 


“No man ever could bring such bodies into the field ; none provide by combined ope- 
rations for their support ; none move such masses from various quarters upon one point ; 
none maneuvre at one fight the thousands whom he had assembled, change his opera- 
rations as the fate of the hour or the moment required, and tell with such abso- 
Inte certainty the efiects of each movement. He had all the knowledge in minute detail 
which the art of war requires; he hada perfectly accurate appreciation of what men, 
and horses, and guns could do; his memory told him, and in an instant, where each corps, 
each regiment, each gun was situated, both in peace and war, and in what condition al- 
most each company of his vast force was at any moment. Then he possessed the intuitive 
knowledge of his enemy’s state, and movements, and plans; so nicely could he unravel 
all conflicting accounts, and decide at once, as by intuition, which was true. In the 
field, his eye for positions, distances, elevations, numbers, was quick, and it was infallible.” 

* * “TT. ving under some cover in fire, he would remain for an hour or two, re- 
ceiving reports and issuing his orders, sometimes with a plan before him, sometimes with 
the face of the ground in his mind only. There he is, with his watch in one hand, 
while the other moves constantly from his pocket, where his snuff-box, or rather his 
snuff, lies. An aid-de-camp arrrives, tells of a movement, answers shortly some questions 
rapidly, perhaps impatiently, put, is despatched with the order that is to solve the diffi- 
culty of some general of division. Another is ordered to attend, and sent off with di- 
rections to make some distant corps support an operation. The watch is again con- 
sulted; more impatient symptoms; the name of some one aid-de-camp is constantly 
pronounced; question after question is put, whether any one is coming from a certain 
quarter; an event is expected; it ought to have happened. At length the wished for 
messenger arrives: ‘Eh bien! Qu’a-t-on fait la bas?’ ‘La hauteur est gagnée ; le 
maréchal est la.’ ‘Qw’il tienne ferme ; pas un pas de mouvement.’ Another aid-de- 
camp is ordered to bring up the guard. ‘ Que le maréchal arance vers la tour en defi- 
lant par sa gauche ; et tout ce qui se trouve a sa droite est prisonnier.’ Now the 
watch is consulted, and the snuff is taken no more: the battle is over ; the fortune of the 
day is decided; the great captain indulges in, pleasantry, nor doubts any more of the 
certainty and of the extent of his victory, than if he had already seen its details in the 
bulletin” * * “He saw as clearly, and as quickly determined on his course, in go- 
vernment as in the field. His civil courage was more brilliant than his own or most 
other men’s valor in battle. How ordinary a bravery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, 
when he headed his wavering columns across the bridge swept by the field of Aus- 
trian artillery, compassed with the undaunted and sublime courage that carried him from 
Cannes to Paris with a handful of men, and fired his bosom with the desire, and sus- 
tained it with the confidence, of overthrowing a dynasty, and overwhelming an empire, 
by the terror of his name.’ * * ‘But with these qualities, which form the cha- 
racter held greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyric of Napo.teon must close. He was 
A CONQUEROR — he was a Tyrant. To gratify his ambition; to slake his thirst of power ; 
to weary a lust of dominion which no conquest could satiate; he trampled on Liberty, 
when his hand might have raised her toa secure place; and he wrapt the world in flames 
which the blood of millions alone could quench. By these passions, a mind not origi- 
nally unkind, was perverted and deformed, till human misery ceased to move it, and 
honesty, and truth, and pity, all sense of the duties we owe to God and to man had 
departed from one thus given up toa single and a selfish pursuit.” 


The force and beauty of these passages cannot fail to win the reader’s admiration. 
Mr. Broveuam affirms that it is equally true, that Bonararre was kindly in his nature, 
and inhumanly cruel. He once saw a letter of the emperor to a favorite brother, which 
was replete with the tenderest affection, and in parts blotted with tears, evidently shed 
before the ink was dry; yet the writer could give a command, which must consign thou- 
sands to agony and death; he could direct his cavalry to press forward the foot, in a 
forced march, until thousands were trampled down, and miserably perished bythe way ; he 
could order an attack, with no other object than to gratify his mistress, while yeta young 
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officer of artillery. These acts, with the death of Enghien, the cruel sufferings of 
Wright, the mysterious end of Pichegru, the punishment of Palm, and the tortures of 
Toussaint, with other equally dark spots upon his fame, make us feel the full force of 
Mr. Broveuaw’s transition to the character of our own Wasuinertow: ‘How grateful 
the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences, when, turning 
from the contemplation of such a character, his eye rests on the greatest man of our own 
or any age; the only one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men, to 
foster the crimes of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed!’ The 


volume is illustrated by portraits from eminent pencils, and engraved in the first style of 
British art. 


ee 


Tue Comptere Poericat Works or Wittram Worpsworts. Together with a De- 
scription of the Country of the Lakes in the North of England, now first published 
with his Works. Edited by Henry Reep, Professor of English Literaturein the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. In one volume. pp. 551. Philadelphia: James Kay, Jun. 
and Broruer. 


WE welcome, very cordially, this complete and beautifully-executed edition of Worps- 
wortTn’s poetical works, as a valuable addition to every library, claiming to contain the 
English classics, and as calculated to diffuse among all readers the influences of a pure 
and gentle spirit, alive to every exhibition of the goodness of the great Benefactor, in 
the works of his hands, and the affections of his children. The editor has performed 
his task with judgment and good taste. The text has been heedfully adopted from the 
London edition; the various poems have been classified with great care ; and notes, con- 
sisting of illustrative passages from the writings of kindred minds, have been introduced 
throughout the volume. We remark, however, two or three minor poems, which strike 
us as too trifling in subject, and too minute in simplicity, to deserve a place in the collec- 
tion. They are of the class so finely, and we may add so justly, satirized, in the ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses ;’ and remind us of the celebrated lines of Jounson, intended to ilustrate 
the same species of composition, and commencing thus : 

* As, with my hat upon my head, 
I walked along the strand, 


I there did meet another man, 
With his hat in his hand !’ 


But these are scarcely perceptible spots on the sun. A charming fancy, a beautiful dic- 
tion, a fine ear for the music of verse, and a heart open to the best impulses of humanity, 
render Worpswortu the poet of nature and of the heart. The volume is embellished 
with a well-engraved portrait of the author. 


Sxetcues or Lonpon. By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of the Lords and 
Commons,’ ‘The Great Metropolis,’ etc. In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 446. Phila- 
delphia: Cargy anp Harr. 


Turis work is composedof very minute gossip, touching some of the principal features 
of London; the streets, parks, Tattersall’s, and the turf; government officials in Down- 
ing-street, British Museum, and the news-men; the post-office, bookselling, Paternos- 
ter-Row; the various religious denominations, etc., etc. There is a fair amount of 
entertainment in the volumes; but the style is clumsy, and characterized by certain other 
faults, which we pointed out in a recent work from the same pen; there is, moreover, an 
evident spinning out, as if to make up a certain quantity of printed matter. Hence the 
necessity, as we infer, for such important information as the following: ‘At Tattersall’s, 
while the sale is going on, there is always a crowd of persons; some of whom, by ven- 
turing too near, when the animal is being trotted, occasionally receive rather severe 
kicks!’ And we are told, that in the office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ when 
the numbers of a deputation are great, it becomes requisite to fetch an additional supply 
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of chairs for the parties!’ These items of intelligence are recorded with the important 
air of SHAKsPEARE’s personage, who accompanies his tedious rigmarole with, ‘I hope 
these be facts; I hope these be facts!’ Our author is equally felicitous in enforcing 
home upon his readers divers undeniable positions, and palpable truisms; sometimes 
rivalling, indeed, in this regard, the ‘ Incontrovertible Facts’ of a natiye humorist : 













‘ Boston is n’t in Bengal, 
Flaunel drawers ar’ n’t made of tripe; 
Lobsters wear no specs at all, 
And cows do n’t smoke the German pipe!’ 











Mr. Grant is to London what Bozwext was to Jounson. The leviathan metropolis 
has no habits, that he does not record; all that it says and does, is industriously trea- 
sured up ; accompanied with an immensity of twaddle, which speaks little for the writer’s ; 
fancy or taste. He is not, it should seem, always prepared to set a full intellectual meal 
before the public; yet he evidently believes, with ‘Jerry Guttridge,’ that it is quite an 
easy thing to ‘ pick up something,’ or ‘cook something,’ that will be devoured by readers, 
who haye heretofore received very good fare at his hands. 
















Cuartes VINCENT, OR THE Two CieRKs. A novel, in two volumes. New-York: 


HARPER AND BROTHERS. 
Sipney C.irron, or VicissiruDEs IN BoTH HemisPHEREs. A novel, in two volumes, 
New-York: Harper anp Brotuenrs. 








Sever points of similarity in these two productions,* induce us to class them thus 
together, in one article. They were issued very nearly at the same time, by the same 

publishers; the scene of each is laid, principally, in our own ‘commercial metropolis ;’ 
the characters and incidents are taken from among ourselves; there is a somewhat cur 

rious, because entirely accidental, resemblance in the outline of the stories; and finally, 

both have attracted some attention, and occasioned some remark, as the first attempts 
of gentlemen engaged in commercial pursuits, and heretofore unknown as aspirants to 

the honors of literature. The names of these gentlemen are no longer a secret, we be- 

lieve; and although they have not avowed themselves upon their title-pages, yet inas- 
much as there is nothing in their books of which they have any reason to be ashamed, 

we shall ‘break no squares,’ we presume, by speaking as openly of them in print, as 
others do in conversation. 

To begin, then, with the one first published. ‘Charles Vincent’ is understood to be 
the handiwork of Mr. Witt1am Henry Wiz1Is, a highly respectable hardware mer- 
chant, in Pearl-street; and, we believe, a member of the Society of Friends, or at all 
events, belonging to a family in connexion with that society. 

The story is not very complicated, yet displays considerable power of inyention. The 
hero, Charles Vincent, is a clerk in the counting-house of a New-York merchant, whose 
nephew, Brown, is also employed in the same capacity by his uncle. The former is an 
excellent young man; the lattera very bad one. The merchant has a daughter, beau- 
tiful and rich, of course; witty and witful, and much given to mischief, but sensible, and 
in the main of right feelings. Both the young men fall in love with her, and Charles 
Vincent is preferred. Accident makes Brown and Vincent acquainted with a broken- 
down villair, who has a lovely and virtuous daughter. Brown, exasperated by the pre- 
ference of his cousin for Vincent, resorts to divers expedients for his ruin, which gradually 






































*NEITHER of these works have been received from the publishers; and we are indebted, at a late 
hour, for a brief notice of each, to a friend in whose unbiassed judgment we should not hesitate to 
confide. Publishers, here and elsewhere, would oblige us and themsely es, by forwarding their pub- 
lications as soon as they are issued from the press. 
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become deeper in rascality, and are for a time successful. The broken-down villain be- 
comes his agent in these devices, and Brown, under his teaching, plunges deeper and 
deeper into vice; proceeding, finally, to the length of making an attempt upon the life 
of Vincent. In process of time, however, the plans of the rascals are defeated ; Vincent 
is found to be the son of an opulent gentleman, stolen in infancy by the villain and cer- 
tain confederates ; Brown perishes miserably, and the hero is made happy,secundem artem. 

This is but a mere outline; the filling up is much more ingenious and interesting than 
the bare outside invention might lead one to anticipate. The character of the heroine is 

drawn with force and spirit; and the history of the villain, Brown’s assistant and adviser, 
including the abduction of the child, forms an episode of considerable length, and of very 
decided merit. It occupies, perhaps, a third of the whole work, and is wrought out with 
great and sustained vigor. 

On the whole, we think ‘Charles Vincent’ fairly entitled to a respectable rank among 
American novels; and in truth, we have read not a few, both American and English, 
exhibiting less talent, and much less taste, which have been hugely lauded by the press, 
and bought up at a great rate by the public, even to the achievement of several editions. 

‘ Sidney Clifton’ is ascribed, and we believe truly, to Mr. Geonce D. Strona, a West- 
India merchant, and president of the Commercial Bank. Mr. Strong has contributed, 
occasionally, in verse, to various periodicals, and with unquali ied suce ss. His poetical 
effusions possess a high degree of merit, which has been quickly and warmly appreciated ; 
but we are not aware of his having ever before attempted a prose composition, of any 
length. It is no more than just to add, that his coup d’ essai gives evidence of talent, and 
rich promise of future excellence. His novel exhibits humor, invention, perception of 
character, and skill in the conduct of a story; less of the latter than of the others, but 
that is precisely the fault which practice will remove. In a first work, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect some forcing of incidents, to bring all things handsomely round; for, 
to tell the truth, it is a troublesome matter, even with experienced hands, to wind up a 
story neatly. 

The plot of ‘Sidney Clifton’ is more complicated than that of ‘Charles Vincent;’ and 
the progress of the story brings out more numerous and more varied characters. It opens, 
after the orthodox fashion, with the supposed parentage of the hero, who appears before the 
reader as the offspring of guilt, early left an orphan by the suicide of his father. He is 
adopted by a benevolent cartman, and in process of time gains admission to the counting- 
house of a rich merchant. This merchant hasa profligate son, who becomes the enemy 
of Clifton, and by a series of rascally expedients, contrives to involve him in disgrace and 
ruin. Asin Charles Vincent, rivalry in love is the exciting cause of the young villain’s 
enmity. Clifton has gained the affections of a beautiful young lady, and also, unfortu- 
nately, of ancther young lady, who takes a very decided part in the conduct of the story. 
He is badgered into fighting a duel, in which his antagonist falls, and immediately after 
takes flight for England. There he achieves great success in literature; rescues a noble- 
man and his daughters from robbers ;. becomes involved in other remarkable adventures ; 
and finally discovers his real father, in the person of a rich Englishman, nearly connected 
with the nobleman whom he had laid under obligations. Finally, all mischances and 
misunderstandings are cleared up ; the innocence of Clifton is proved; his profligate and 

vindictive enemy is suitably punished; and all parties are made happy. 

This, again, is but a mere outlineof the plot; and moreover, we have taken no notice 
of several interesting episodes, one of which — the licentious designs of the young pro- 
fligate upon a lovely Jewess —is wrought up with much power and effect. We have 
been obliged, also, to omit all reference to the descriptions of metropolitan scenes, which 
are remarkably spirited and racy. Among them, are the doings at a fashionable party, 
and a dinner at the Astor House, in both of which the satirical powers of the author are 
displayed to good advantage. The style of this novel is unequal, but generally very 
good. We can trace the unpractised hand, occasionally ; but there is no very obvious 

defect, in either force or elegance. In short, ‘ Sidney Clifton’ is a very clever novel, and 
deserves alibera share of public favor. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


American Parison Discrptine. — The opening paper in the North American Review, 
for the July quarter, is an admirable dissertation upon the systems of prison discipline 
in the United States, including a sketch of the abuses of criminal justice, in the earlier 
history of punishments in this country. It is an elaborate review of several volumes 
and pamphlets, from authentic and distinguished sources, which give ample evidence that 
the public is fully aware of the importance of the subject which they discuss. A re- 
volting description is given of the condition of American prisons, under the old system 
of penitentiary discipline; an example of which is furnished in the case of the Walnut- 
street prison, in Philadelphia, which, in 1783, was depicted as follows, in a report of a 


committee of the state council, appointed to inquire into the existing abuses of prison 
discipline : 


‘In this den of abomination were mingled, in one revolting mass of festering corruption, all the 
collected elements of contagion ; all ages, colors, and sexes were forced into one horrid, loathsome 
communion of depravity. Children, committed with their mothers, here first learned to lisp in the 
strange accents of blasphemy and execration. Young, pure, and modest females, committed for 
debt, here learned from the hateful society of abandoned prostitutes, (whose resting-places on the 
floor they were compelled to share) the insidious lessons of seduction. The young apprentice, in 
custody for some venial fault, the tyro in guilt, the unfortunate debtor, the untried and sometimes 
guiltless prisoners, the innocent witnesses, detained for their evidence in court against those charged 
with crimes, were associated with the incorrigible felon, the loathsome victim of disease and vice, 
and the disgusting drankard, (whose means of intoxication were unblushingly furnished by the 
jailer!) Idleness, profligacy, and widely-diffused contamination, were the inevitable results. The 
frantic yells of bacchanalian revelry ; the horrid execrations and disgusting obscenities from the 
lips of profiigacy ; the frequent infliction of the lash; the clanking of fetters; the wild exclama- 
tion of the wretch, driven frantic by desperation; the ferocious cries of combatants ; the groans of 
those wounded in the frequent frays, (a common pastime in the prison,) mingled with the unpitied 
moans of the sick, (lying unattended, and sometimes destitute of clothes and covering.) the faint 
but imploring accents for sustenance by the miserable debtor, cut off from ali means of self.support, 
and abandoned to his own resources, or to lingering starvation ; and the continual though unheeded 
complaints of the miserable and destitute, formed the discordant sounds heard in the only public 
abode of misery in Philadelphia, where the voice of hope, of mercy, of religion, never entered. In 
this nursery of crime, almost every species of profligacy was practised without punishment, and 
openly taught, without any attempt at prevention; sins, to which the purity of christianity has 
not attached even a name, were nightly perpetrated. 

‘In this abode of moral contamination and of suffering, a few were released from their misery by 
the liagering pains of hunger, of cold, and neglect; several committed suicide ; and the frequent and 
fatal pestilence —the inevitable consequence of filth and crowded apartments— sw ept off multitudes, 
to whom the meaus of education, as well as the lessons of religion had never been offered ; whose dying 
hours were unimproved ; whose beds were attended by no merciful minister of the gospel, urging 
them to repentance, and bearing the blessed hope of mercy «tid forgiveness. They departed, either 
unheeded, or surrounded by wretches on whom their awful example produced no reform; from 
whom their sufferings received no compassion, nor any alleviation. The Jast sigh of the most hard- 
ened was breathed out in audacious and shocking defiance; while brutal indifference, or agoni- 
zing despair, marked the dying moments of many of the tenants of a jailin achristian commu- 


nity.’ 

This shocking description, it is added, too accurately depicts the condition of the 
greater part of the prisons in this country in 1788-9, especially the old state-prison in 
this city, at Charlestown, (Mass.,) and in the old New-Jersey state-prison. The result, 
says the reviewer, of this state of things, was, ‘that a prison became a secret place, an 
imperium in imperio, governed by its own laws, or rather by its own precedents; a 
cavern, whose gloom was never irradiated by a gleam of sunshine, and whose noisome 
miasma was never stirred by the breezes of heaven. Here every noxious plant vege- 
tated in rank luxuriance, and here every obscene beast made his chosen habitation. So 
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thick was the darkness which enshrouded these abodes of misery, that they might exist 
in the very midst of an enlightened and philanthropic city, and yet not a man could be 
found who had any knowledge of what was transacted within their walls. Whatever 
might be the sufferings of the wretched inmates, they were all borne, so far as the com- 
munity was concerned, in silence. Noone would believe the narrative of a state-prison 
convict; or, if he believed it, no one would be easily convinced, that criminals could be 
governed by any thing better than starvation and cold, the lash, the dungeon, and the 
bayonet.’ The natural effect of this treatment was, that the very means employed for 
preventing crime, became the means, not only of multiplying it, but also of rendering it 
more cautious, more expert, more nefarious, and more systematic. A most affecting, and 
we doubt not strictly authentic, illustration of the nature and tendencies of the former, and 
to too great a degree of the present system of prison discipline, is given by the reviewer, 
which we regret our inability to quote. It proves, conclusively, that so far from having 
a tendency to diminish crime, the tendency of the system was directly to increase it; 
and that prisons of every kind were seminaries of vice, in which criminals could select 
and educate their associates. 

The first effort to arouse the public mind in this country to the enormity of this evil, 
was made by ‘The Philadelphia Society for assisting Distressed Prisoners,’ in 1776; 
subsequently, this society was dissolved, and in 1787 another was established, under the 
name of ‘The Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,’ which 
has the enviable fame of being the first to reduce the humane and philosophic theory of 
preventive and reforming punishments, by the separate confinement and instruction of 
prisoners, to the unerring test of successful experiment. The other association, and 
that on which the greater share of the labor in this cause has of late years fallen, is the 
‘Boston Prison Discipline Society,’ organized in 1825. It has published thirteen annual 
reports, which are said to furnish a mass of facts and statistics respecting prisons, and 
the various subjects connected with criminal jurisprudence, of greater value than can be 
found in any other works at present in the English !anguage. It has proved, that the 
attempt to reform criminals is by no means hopeless, and that the treatment of prisoners 
is a matter into which every virtuous member of society is bound to make inquiry. We 
commend to our readers that portion of the review which immediately succeeds, wherein 
the reformation of criminals, as the paramount object, and the manner in which it may 
be most successfully accomplished, are considered in a humane spirit, and with unan- 
swerable argument. 

The reviewer goes, at some length, into a consideration of the comparative merits of 
the Philadelphia and Auburn systems of discipline, the first of which insists upon total, 
and the other upon only partial solitude; in the one case, the prisoners being always in 
the solitary cel!, and in the other, only for the night. Objection is made to the Philadel- 
phia system, that it is not in fact solitary; that communication between convicts in ad- 
joining cells, through the air and water-pipes, cannot be prevented; and that this de‘ect 
was on one occasion well nigh proving fatal to the Western Penitentiary, at Pittsburgh, 
inasmuch as a general insurrection had been concerted by the convicts, and was on the 
point of breaking out, when it was discovered by the vigilance of the warden. The re- 
viewer decides in favor of the Auburn system, as the most successful, considered as a 
school of reformation; and although the severity of punishments in the prison would 
tend to the opinion that the Philadelphia system is more merciful, yet it is contended, that 
this evinces mismanagement in the institution, rather than inherent evil in the plan; since 
the lash is seldom used in the Connecticut and Massachusetts states’ prisons, which 
are under the same discipline, as is also the House of Correction, at South Boston, where, 
with the average number of two hundred and fifty prisoners, not a stripe has been in- 
flicted in five years. ‘There is neither gun, bayonet, sword, pistol, cowhide, cat, or 
whip of small cords, gag, restraining-chair, hand-cuff, stocks, or any instrument of 
torture,’ about the establishment, which has neverthéless been most successfully con- 
ducted. In fine, it is argued, that ‘either system may be conducted mercifully, and either 
may be conducted brutally. Both require a man skilled in the government of men; a 
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mild, firm, temperate, and benevolent, yet inflexible disciplinarian. Under such a man, 
there will be but little suffering in either; without such a one, in either there will be much.’ 
Weare no apologists of crime, nor have we any superfluous sympathy to waste upon 
the fate of rogues, who are justly ‘condemned under the law;’ but we hold that justice 
should always be tempered with mercy. ‘I have often remarked,’ says an acute ob- 
server, and a practical philanthropist, who participated alike in the pleasures of the 
happy, and the miseries of the unfortunate, ‘in the course of my experience of human 
life, that every man, even the worst, has something good about him.’ How different is 
the reasoning of too many keepers of public prisons, and their lax subordinates! Do 
they not too generally consider the victims of the law as utterly corrupt; and, because 
they have sinned against their own welfare and the welfare of society, as beyond the 
pale of that charity which ‘suffereth long, and is kind?’ And does not this species of 
argument tend to the multiplication of prohibitions, until obedience becomes well-nigh 
impossible? We verily believe it does. The heart is steeled against humanity, in the 
intercourse of a prison. Some four years since, in a journey of pleasure to the west, 
we visited the Auburn prison. In traversing its gloomy rounds, we paused for a moment 
in one of the long and narrow covered ways, to survey through a loop-hole an ex- 
tended work-shop of prisoners, bent to their labor of shoe-making. A kind of subdued 
murmur, from the dull blows of innumerable hammers upon yielding leather, was the 
only sound that fell upon the ear; While we were gazing at the populous family of cor- 
dorfniers, a face, eminent among the rest for the brightness of its expression, was sud- 
denly illuminated by a very perceptible smile. ‘ Surely,’ we said, mentally, ‘that fellow 
is not particularly unhappy, for a state-prisoner.’ But scarcely had the thought passed 
through our mind, when we observed a tall, lank under-keeper, near the northern ex- 
tremity of the apartment, descend from his perch on a platform, and beckon to our 
‘happy’ laborer toapproach. Helaid his tools and unfinished work noiselessly aside, and 
advanced, with an undisguised expression of fear in his countenance. In reply to a 
motion from the keeper, he ascended the platform, and removed his coarse garments to 
the waist. Our guide, seeing what was going forward, manifested some anxiety to have 
us pass on; but we remained at our post, like a man-of-war’s-man, ‘to witness punish- 
ment.’ The keeper, grasping a long horse-whip, (not the scourge of small tingling 
cords, which it is said was only used in the prison, under the later administration of 
Captain Lynps,) stood at such a distance that the full force of every blow m ight be felt 
by his victim. He administered seven strokes, each of which made the sufferer literally 
‘double himself up,’ as he writhed inagony. Never have we beheld such an expression 
as dwelt upon the countenance of the convict, when he donned his striped coat, and de- 
scended to his place. It was a look, born we are sure of a quenchless spirit. It is our 
belief, from a hint of the guide, as well as the attending circumstances, that this keeper 
had for some time been on a cold scent for an opportunity to chastise the prisoner ; and 
that the smile — provoked, perhaps, by a momentary forgetfulness of misery, and 
the obtrusion of a pleasant thought — which we had remarked, furnished the first occa- 
sion for the exercise of his tyranny. Who can doubt what were the feelings with which 
that convict went scourged to his dungeon that night? Past all doubt, revenge, the 
more irritable and vital, because at present impotent, sat ever after at the portal of his 
heart, repulsing every genial sentiment, and every penitent emotion; and although the 
culprit had but a Pisgah prospect of liberation, having been sentenced for seven years, 
of which he had served but one, yet we venture to predict, that an imagination rabid and 
strong, will keep for ever alive the bitter memory of that brutal chastisement. For a 
remedy for such abuses as these, and for the plan of a better course, which, while it shall 
visit retributive, shall yet administer humane, justice, we must again commend the arti- 
cle in question to the reader’s earnest attention; asking him, in the mean time, to con- 


sider the following extract : 


“ There exists, in the standard by which public opinion measures human guiltiness, a zero point, 
and a range of transgression both above and below it. This point is fixed, in the main, by legisla- 
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tive enactment. Let a man be ever so corrupt, let him be faithless, impure, dishonest, only let him 
keep beyond the reach of the law, and he will, too frequently, in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
a in every mark of conventional respect. He is a member, in good standing, of the body 
olitic : 
P * Well dressed, wel! bred, 
Well equipaged, is ticket good enough 
To pass us reeaily through every dvor.’ 


We feel bound to sympathize in the sorrows of such an one, to rejoice in his successes, and, in the 
things in which he is faulty, to labor for his reformation. 

“ But let a man be convicted of a transgression which brings him within the reach of the law; let 
a civil process be issued against him ; let an officer take him into custody, and walk with him 
through the crowd of his silent, astonished, and unrecoguising friends ; let him but crdss the thresh- 
hold of a jail, and hear the barsh bolts of a dungeon grate upon his ear; let bim be convieted by a 
jury, and sentenced by a judge, and abide for a longer or shorter period aterm of confinement; and, 
moreover, let his manner be ill-bred, his appearance hirsute, his garments tattered, with not a lin- 
gering trace of the gentleman about him, aud all his relations to society are instantly changed. It 
mattered not how many might be the circumstances extenuating his fault; whether the offence were 
the first or the fiftieth ; nuy, whether the culprit was young or old, iguorant or well informed ; until 
very lately, bis treatment was, in all cases, precisoly the same. It seemed as if society could look 
leniently upon every thing else, but the infraction of her own laws; or, rather, as if we held, with 
the ancient Spartans, that crime did not consist in the act, but in its being detected. It had come 
to be believed, that, as soon as mau became a convict, his very nature was changed, and ail the re- 
lations of his fellow men to him were changed also. Henceforth, appeal to his reason or to his con- 
science was useless, and, like a brute, he could be influenced ouly by fear. Nay,it was worse than 
this. We address the hopes of brutes as well as their fears; but no one ever addressed the hopes 
of the wretch on whom the hand of punitive justice had falleu. He had lost caste. Noone cared 
what became of him. It mattered not how much he might be abuscd, what insolence of office he 
might suffer, or how deeply the iron in the dungeon might enter into bis soul. If he repented, 
and was in heart a reformed man, no one wonld believe him; uo one would employ him; and he 
was obliged to give proof of his moral improvement, by suffering starvation unto death. How be- 


nevolent and how thoughtful was that proof of discipleship which our Saviour enjoined, ‘J was in 
prison, and ye came unto we !”’ 


Is not this as undeniably true, as it iseloquently expressed? Is it nothing in extenua- 
tion of crime, that its victim zas virtuous, until, day after day, Poverty poked her pale, 
lean face in at the window, and he had good reason to fear that he was doomed to a per- 
petual struggle with misfortune, till death should make it a drawn battle? Is it alto- 
gether strange, that thus situated, a man should act upon a primary hint from the great 
master of evil, or a second-hand suggestion from some one of his apt scholars? If 
there be no extenuation in all this, should a well-filled purse, that ‘ pineal gland of the 
body social,’ make the impure clean, and the morally diseased healthful? Cuartes 
Lams says he trembled, at times, when he looked at his fingers, to see how admirably 
they were constructed, for ‘picking and stealing.’ There is a moral in the thought; and 
the humanity which prompted it should never be lost sight of, within the gloomy walls 
which enclose upward of ten thousand prisoners, in the United States. 


Sraten-Istanp : New-Bricuron. —It isa very trite remark, that our common pri- 
vileges or blessings are not adequately appreciated ; but if the adage be as ancient as the 
hills, it is true as truth itself, which existed ‘before ever the hills were brought forth.’ 
We have been struck with the force of this old saying, in a recent excursion along the 
harbor and sea-borders of Staten-Island, extending from New-Brighton to the telegraph 
station. lf the unrivalled scenes which may be commanded throughout the entire course 
of this route, were a day’s remove from town, it would doubtless become one of the 
most prominent resorts, excepting perhaps Niagara, in the country. But because it is 
near, and may be reached in thirty minutes’ sail over our matchless bay, every hour in 
the day, many, we dare say, in our crowded metropolis, fancy it less worthy a visit 
than scores of inferior places, some ten or fifteen leagues away. New-Brighton, how- 
ever, is beginning to be thoroughly appreciated. We believe that thousands — attracted 
by the magnificent Pavilion, the beauty of the shores, the natural terraces and rounded 
eminences, rising gradually one above another, and crowned by, or commanding views 
of, tasteful residences, to say nothing of the pure and refreshing air— are now acquainted 
with the charms of this spot, who perhaps a year since thought little and cared less 
about its numerous beauties. Uninterested, to the value of a penny, in any landed 
VOL. XIV. 25 
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estate upon the island, and anxious only that others of our citizens should realize ‘the 
things which we do /:now,’ we shall ask attention to a slight sketch, which has for its 
sole object the awakening of metropolitan attention to, and a proper pride in, the beauties 
of nature, which are spread with such a lavish hand along the whole south-western 
border of the Bay of New-York. 

Sitting at high noon, on our ever memorable ‘Independence Day,’ beneath a tree 
which crowns one of the upland summits, that swell so gently and gracefully around 
New-Brighton and the Quarantine-Ground, a fervid sun tempered mean time by passing 
summer clouds, we looked around upon this varied scene: To the South, the Narrows, 
that gate which opens upon the old world, across the Atlantic, spread wide its guarded 
pass, to afford us a view of ‘old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,’ partly relieved by 
the dimly blue Highlands of ‘ Neversink,’ but beyond, swelling in the imagination from 
the vast almost to the infinite; while between you and its nearest border, villas gleam 
among the trees, from the crests of wooded hills, and collections of white dwellings 
brighten in the sun. Farther to the east, follow the ‘ribbed sea-sand’ of Coney-Island 
to the verdant shores of Long-Island, where the yellow wheat-fields and green meadows 
are diversified with rich patches of forest, over which rise heavenward the spires of a 
peaceful inland village. Passing Brooklyn, swelling proudly from its prominent heights, 
and our own noble city, with its numerous steeples, domes, and turrets, ‘sitting like Tyre 
in the midst of the sea’ — reposing in beauty beneath the transparent veil of haze, which 
but adds enchantment to the view —the eye rests upon the glorious Hudson, stretching 
in majesty beyond the abrupt walls of the Palisades, and widening into the Tappan 
Sea. On the north and west, undulation after undulation, rise the blue hills, growing 
fainter and fainter, until terminated by the range that carries the Catskills onward to 
Pennsylvania, on a visit to their near relations, the Blue Ridge Family ; while, coming 
toward the sea-board, the beautiful city of Newark ‘sparkles all revealed,’ in its green 
lap, and along the end of its picturesque bay. Westwardly, opens a little vale of Tempe, 
with wide meadows along ‘ The Kills,’ and rich woodlands, lovely landscapes, and pas- 
toral villages, steeple-crowned, filling the eye, onward to where the distant mountains 
bound the view. Then pause, for a moment, to glance at the bay beneath you. All is 
life and animation. Broad bands of sunlight thrown across it in the distance, give you 
the hue of our western fresh-water lakes; more near, the ‘cat’s-paw’ ripples of the 
fitful breeze are painting irregular purple shadows; gay steamers are leaving behind 
them long tracks of foam, or ploughing the wave before them; while, like the faint drum 
of a partridge, in the stillness of the woods, comes up the subdued sound of their wel- 
tering wheels. Ships, and water-craft of every description, are crossing and re-crossing 
each other’s path, or reposing idly at anchor, before you — their sails now bathed in sun- 
light, now lying in shadow; while beneath your fect spreads out the chaste and elegant 
settlement of New-Brighton, reclining picturesquely upon its green and sloping bank, 
with the beautiful and spacious Pavilion rising in the midst. Now, reader, we have 
drawn, as we think, a faithful sketch; and would simply ask, if the scene be not one of 
surpassing loveliness? An English gentleman, whom we recently accompanied to a 
Liverpool packet, off Sandy-Hook, dwelt with admiration upon the view we have at- 
tempted to depict; and declared that, for natural capabilities and attractions, he had 
seen nothing, in any country, superior to the uplands of Staten-Island, along the Bay 
and the Narrows. With a rich soil, then; without local désagremens of any kind ; 
within a distance from town less than that of some of our streets from the business 
marts; with countless building-sites, and with air of the purest and freshest; what 
should hinder, that New-Brighton, and its environs on all sides, should be sprinkled with 
country-seats ? It cannot be otherwise ; and we close our hurried paragraph with the 
prediction, that before six years shall have elapsed, the whole high water-borders of the 
island will be covered with villas; and we look to see them well shaded by transplanted 
trees, of alargegrowth. ‘These are the anticipations. Let them not be disappointed !’ 
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German Mannerisms. — The Foreign Quarterly Review claims, ina recent num- 
ber of that established periodical, to have toiled long and successfully, and with an al- 
most German devotion, to render German literature popular in England; to transplant 
the strongest shoots and fairest flowers of that soil; and to ‘impart the lavish wealth of 
its opened mines of learning, to adorn and improve the British mind.’ The Review has 
come at last to think, however, that the general feeling has of late run too violently into 
the extreme; that many English writers have imbibed a Germano-mania, and trans- 
ferred the praise due to their plethoric scholarship, into an indiscriminating admira- 
tion for every thing that bears the shadowy, subtile, and meditative impress of German 
peculiarity ; until even the faults and excrescences of German tasteand style have come 
to be expatiated and insisted upon, and urged vehemently upon the public, as eminent 
beauties.* If, as our reviewer reasons, England is too practical in her habits; too con- 
stantly kept in straight-forward vigilance and bold existence, to allow time, to any ex- 
tent, for ultra metaphysical niceties ; is not America much more so? It is still more un- 
deniably true of our own country than of England, that ‘all the elements of material life 
and action are so unceasingly whirled together, combining and conflicting in the crucible 
of a positive chemistry, that the lighter vapors, the sublimations and sublimities of al- 
chemical expectations, float away into the air, while the caput mortuum is left at the bot- 
tom, and the general extract retained for practical purposes.’ There are numerous ea- 
ger enthusiasts of German literature, whose praises are heard and suffered to sink in the 
mysticism that envelopes them, who, in their writings, seem to act upon the advice of 
Mephistophiles to the student, in ‘Faust; namely, not to be ‘over anxious about having 
meaning connected with words, since it is precisely where meaning fails, that words come 
in most opportunely.’ Gorrue says, elsewhere, that ‘it is with the fabric of thought, as 
with a weaver’s master-piece, where one treadle moves a thousand threads; the shut- 
tles shoot backward and forward, and the thread flows unseen.’ If a man, in walk- 
ing along Broadway, were to reveal every thread of the fabric in his brain, what a 
conglomeration there would be! Whata confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over one 
another in the dark! And this is precisely the error of the more eminent authors of 
Germany. While they have any thing to spin, the wheel goes; and sometimes, long after. 
‘Her writers,’ says our reviewer, ‘are not satisfied, unless their readers know all they have 
done, and dreamed, in the progress of their labors; every portion of their courseis held to 
be of equal importance ; every turn and gesture of the inner and the outward man equally 
deserving the reader’s most anxious admiration.’ There are certainly bright stepping- 
stones along the muddy road which many German writers tread; but those who follow 
after, instead of selecting these, oftentimes ‘slump’ into holes and shallows, but are yet so 
blind in their admiration of the way, as to consider it very delightful travelling. Forced 
and fantastic expressions can never atone for the freshness and strength whose place 
they usurp. ‘Clearnessand simplicity of thought,’ says the Quarterly, ‘ will always in- 
duce, with the least practice, a corresponding clearness and simplicity of diction; and 
according to the imperfections of the latter, we can determine, with sufficient accuracy, 
whether the mind that puts it forth is turgid or verbose; inert from indigestion of over- 
crowded reading, or thinking, or smoking.’ The reviewer enters his protest against the 





* Ir may not be amiss to mention, in this place, that the remarks in our last number, upon the 
‘Germanic infections’ of the day, were not intended to apply, as some have seemed to infer, to 
the general style of Dr.Caanninc. We were ‘ rejoiced to find a severe critique upon the German- 
osities of the time,’ in the Edinburgh Review, because an uncanvassed verdict in their favor, from so 
high an authority as Dr. CHannine, would be likely to increase them an hundred fold, through the 
license which would at once be taken by inferior intellects. [It was the new and pernicious doctrine, 
born, we believed, of the Germano-mania, and sanctioned by Dr. CHANNING, that we were glad to sce 
assailed ; and not the talents of an author, to whose distinguished aid, in the extension of our lite- 
rary repute abroad, this periodical has borne frequent and cordial testimony. Eps. KnickKeRBocker. 
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excessive exaggeration of praise that has followed the name of Gorrue. Like the cri- 
tics who 
—— ‘were wont to view 
In Homer more than Homer knew,’ 


Goethe’s commentators often puzzled him greatly, by proving to him how much he had 
intended, which he never imagined! For examples of comparative criticism upon the 
merits of this author, from which may be gathered a fair estimate of his beauties and de- 
fects, we would refer the reader to an article upon German literature, in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, some three month’s since, a paper upon ‘ Faust,’ in the current number of the 
‘New-York Review,’ and the article in the ‘Foreign Quarterly,’ which we have been 
considering. Having perused, as we believe, all the translated productions of Gorrue, 
we are compelled to hold, with the latter authority, that he has been greatly overrated. 
He is called ‘the German Shakspeare,’ whereas the distinction between the two may 
well be termed ‘boundless.’ The German was a man of vast acquirements, whose 
works all bear the trace of study ; a giant only in national peculiarities; a genius, but of 
artificial life; an artist of nature, not her worshipper. Moreover, the disgusting obsce- 
nity, from which the best of his productions are not free, and which literally teems in 
many of them, should not be lost sight of in the account. A writer who never hesitates 
to paint the grossest depravity, and even depicts it with a sort of zest; whose sensual 
scenes and sentiments debauch the understanding, inflame the sleeping passions, and 
prepare the reader to give way so soon as a tempter appears; to be compared with the 
immortal SHaxspeareE! ‘Shakspeare ruled the heart, and swayed the sympathies of 
mankind ; his thoughts open the intellectual world of man; and all his aspirations en- 
noble the mind.’ The blaze of Gorrne’s reputation may not soon be blown out; but 
we can readily believe with the Quarterly, that ‘Germany will surpass him yet.’ 


An Otp Frienp 1x a New Prace. — Some fifteen years ago, there was commenced 
in the ‘Trenton (New-Jersey) Emporium,’ a series of village tales and sketches, which 
gradually acquired extensive popularity, in every quarter of the United States. Scarcely 
a newspaper in the country, but bore over its miscellaneous columns, ‘From the Trenton 
Emporium.’ ‘This initial line was always a token of good cheer, and never failed to in- 
sure a perusal of the article which it heralded. Who does not remember ‘The Pet 
Lamb,’ ‘The Social Glass,’ ‘The Sprout Family,’ ‘The Silver Sixpence,’ ‘The Last 
Herring,’ and the rest of the charming Alesbury family ? They were all remarkable, 
not less for their plain and attractive style, and simple dramatic interest, than for the useful 
lessons which they invariably inculcated. In this regard, they bore a strong resem- 
blance to the well-known stories of ‘Poor Richard,’ by Hon. Cuartes Mrver, of 
Pennsylvania. The writer presented us with sudden and lively pictures of nature. His 
incidents were few and simple, but there was nothing of jejuneness in his simplicity. It 
was the artlessness of nature. Some ten or twelve years since, the tales and sketches 
in question were collected into a volume, and published at Trenton, by Mr. Josrrx 
Justice ; and this little book, through the kindness of a friend, now lies before us. A 
glance at its pages has revived a recollection of the boyish eagerness with which we 
were wont to peruse their contents, in the journals of the day, and awakened anew a 


feeling of gratitude toward the good ‘Ox1ver Oaxwoop,’ from whose pen they pro- 
ceeded. 


We have spoken of the style of these unpretending stories, and allude to it again, to 
say, that o- all others, it is the most entertaining to the merely general reader, and worth 
all the cumbrous, misplaced description, and crowded melo-dramatic incident, so com- 
mon at a later, and even the present, day. Whatever be the locale chosen by the writer, 
he gives it with the faithfulness of an artist’s pencil, ina few happy touches. Take, for 
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example, the opening lines of ‘A Winter’s Night,’ a story of a benighted father, rescued 
from impending death, by the lover of his daughter. The dusky aspect of the western 
horizon betokens an approaching snow-storm: ‘at length, the sun went down in clouds; 
the winds arose higher and higher, until the cottage trembled like a leaf. Caroline 
opened the window, and looked out. It was a dismal night, and the snow was begin- 
ning to fall in large dry flakes around; the thick clouds almost shut out even the faint 
moonlight from the evening, and the lofty forests frowned darkly, on every side.’ The 
first sentence in ‘ 'The Village Belle,’ is an equally felicitous picture: ‘If ever youshould 
come to Alesbury, you will see a sweet little cottage in the meadows, toward the river, 
half hid away amid a cluster of black alders, with its white chimney and snowy paling 
peeping through the foliage.’ Here lived the ‘ village belle,’ an arrant coquette, who 
trifled with the feelings of her suitors, until she lost them all. ‘Time rolled on, and the 
grass at length began to grow in the path that led over the meadows to the cottage ;’ and 
this bit of natural description fully prepares the reader for the sequel. Look at this 
summer scene, dashed in with one stroke of the pen: ‘ A heavy but refreshing shower 
was just over, and a clear and beautiful rainbow lay pencilled on the breaking clouds, 
extending its token of promise from the mountain-top in the east, to the buttonwoods 
on the distant river banks.’ Glance, too, at this autumnal etching: ‘It was late in the 
month of September, when the shrill note of the locust, the harbinger of decaying vege- 
tation, had long been heard, and here and there a dry and solitary leaf hung upon the 
fading foliage, like the gray hairs upon the head of waning manhood.’ Does not this 
brief passage suggest to the reader's mind a complete picture of the advent of an 
American fall; the audible stillness of the noontide air; the quail whistling in the stub- 
ble field : 


‘And on the breath of autumn-breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 
Far floating, like an idle thought, 

The fair, white thistle-dowa ? 


Our author’s portraitures of human passion and feeling are not less true to nature; but 
of these we can afford space for only a solitary passage, from a story entitled ‘The 
Home-Gathering :’ 


‘There is more of spell-work about the home of our fathers, than he who has never been a 
wanderer, imagines. Ask tke poor exile on a foreign shore, what visions flit across his bosom, and 
enchain his fancy, and call forth the deep-drawn sigh, as he gazes, silent and lonely, on the sweet 
midnight moon, and he will tell you, in the fulness of his heart, they are the visions of his early 
home, Though his path be across the ocean; though he wander among the icebergs of Lapland, 
or sit down in the far-off islands of the sea; he feels that he can never out-travel the memory of 
his native village, nor forget the delights of his paternal cottage. Though ambition lead him into 
foreign lands, or fortune tempt him into the world of business, he will often pause, even when suc- 
cess has gratified his wishes, and linger whole hours over the memory of days gone by, as they steal, 
in the language of the bard of Morven, like music to the soul. He will delight in every bush, and 
tree, and flowering landscape, and singinvg bird, that resembles those he saw and loved in youth; 
aud if,in the farthest corner of the globe, he hears the gentle breathings of a strain with which on 
his native hills he has been familiar, what a world of sweet yet half melancholy joy does it kindle 
in his bosom! Yes, home is still dear to our hearts; and like the comet exiled trom the sun, we 
would still go but to return; and seldom grow so old, and never wander so far, as to be beyond the 
reach of its attractions.’ 


A brief passage from the sketch entitled ‘The Beggar and Banker’ — in which, ‘ phi- 
losophically speaking,’ as Grecory THIMBLEWELL would say, the former has a decided 
advantage over the latter, in an instructive street colloquy —and we have done. ‘In 
the first place,’ reasons the village gaberlunzie man : 


‘* Do you take notice that God has given me a soul and body, just as good for all the purposes of 
thinking, eating, drinking, and taking my pleasure, as he has you; and then you may remember 
Dives and Lazarus, as we pass. Then again, it is a free country, and here too, we are on an equality ; 
for you must know that here even a beggar’s dog may look a gentleman in the face, with as much 
indifference as he would a brother. You and I have the same common master ; are equally free ; 
live equally easy ; are both travelling the same journey, bound to the same place, and both have to 
die and be buried in the end.’ 

‘ * But,’ observed the Banker, interrupting him, ‘do you pretend there is then no difference be- 
tween a beggar and a banker? 
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* * Not in the least,’ rejoined the other, with the utmost readiness ; ‘ not in the least, as to essentials. 
You swagger and drink wiue, in company of your own choosing ; | swagger and drink beer, which I 
like better than your wine, in compauy which I like better than your company. You make thou- 
sunds a day, perhaps; 1 make a shilling, perhaps; if you are contented, | am; we’re equally 
happy atnight. Youdress iu vew clothes; 1 am just as comfortable in old ones, and have uo trouble 
in keeping them from soiling. If I haveless property than you, I have less to care about. If fewer 
friends, I have less friendship to lose; and if I do not make as great a figure in the world, I make as 
great a shadow on the pavement; lam as great as you. Beside, my word for it, I have fewer ene- 
mies; meet with fewer losses; carry as light a heart, and sing as merry a song as the best of you.’ 


** But then,’ said the Banker, who had all along been trying to get in a word, ‘ is the contempt of 
the world nothing ?” 


‘* The envy of the world is as bad as its contempt; you have, perhaps, the one, and I a share of 
the other. We are matched theretoo. And beside, the world deals in this matter equally unjustly 
with us both. You anid I live by our wits, instead of living by our industry; and the only differ- 
ence between us in this particular, worth naming, is, that it costs society more to maintain you than 
it does me. Iam conteut with a little, you wanta great deal. Neither of us raise grain or pota- 
toes, or weave cloth, or manufacture any thing useful; we therefore add nothing to the common 
stock; we are only cousumers; and if the world judged with strict impartiality, therefore, it seems 
to me [ should be pronounced the cleverest fellow.’’ 


Our readers, we are sure, will be glad to learn, that Ottver Oaxwoop is yet extant, 
and that thepleasant old gentleman has yielded to the solicitations of the KNICKERBOCKER, 
and the inclinations of his very intimate friend, Stacy G. Porrs, Esq., a gentleman 
belonging to his native town, who has great influence with him, and consented to let the 
public hear from him, through these pages, ‘now and ag’in;’ and as an evidence that 
our ‘old friend in a new place’ is still but in his prime, and as an earnest, moreover, of 
what may be expected at his hands, we must ask the reader’s attention to the history, in 
a preceding sheet, of ‘The Man who had Nothing Else to Do.’ 


Tae Law anp THe Prorits. — We have received at sundry times, and from divers 
places, several communications, the writers of which we should be glad to favor, and 
one of whom, especially, we should be sorry to disoblige — upon the general themes of 
law, lawyers, and courts of justice. One contends that law, one of the noblest sciences 
that can engage the human mind, is employed by a majority of its professors in this 
country, not for the laudable object of protecting the poor man against the attacks 
of the opulent, or the wiles of the crafty, but for the mercenary and selfish purpose 
of pocketing costs; that these ‘lawyer-crimes’ are winked at by the public; and 
that thus an institution designed to guard the innocent, and secure punishment to 
the guilty, is often so perverted, as to reverse its object entirely. This, it is argued, 
is done by defeating the honest man’s claim through some ‘flaw’ — which, like 
a hereditary disease, may have trailed from generation to generation, in some of the 
ridiculous legal forms that have been handed down from time immemorial — or through 
the criminal assiduity of lawyers, (callous to right and wrong, when the question is to 
gain or lose a cause,) who labor to render gilded vice triumphant. Our contributor seems 
to speak feelingly, as though he himself were a victim. He professes to be a firm be- 
liever in the theory of the living principle, in its progress through the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, which Sourney has recorded of an eccentric character. A lawyer, ready to 
avail himself of every advantage which his profession afforded, he traced from a bramble 
into a wasp, thence into a butcher-bird, and lastly into a fox, the vulpine character being 
manifestly retained in his countenance. There was another, who, from sweeping his 
master’s office, and blacking his shoes, had risen to be a noted pettifogger, who was 
his particular abhorrence. His living principle, he affirmed, could never have existed 
in any other form than that of a nuisance. Another correspondent draws a portrait 
of a village lawyer, so evidently faithful, that before it finds a place in the Ky1cKer- 
BOCKER, we must inquire, with the queen in Hamlet, ‘Is there no offence?’ —a thing 
to be thought of, while ‘ the greater the truth, the greater the libel’ is the law of the land. 
We allude to the elaborate history, by ‘T. H. W.,’ of a Massachusetts state legislator, 
from the time his name was first gilded on astrip of tin, to his occupancy of a seat in the 
‘General Court;’ a very spirited picture of a man who, instead of raising himself up to 
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his noble profession, degraded it to his own level. Now, with deference to the opinions 
of our correspondents, we think the evils upon which they have enlarged, will always, 
toa great degree, be corrected by the public. It is as impossible that a disingenuous and 
dishonest lawyer should be respected in the community, as that a dishonest merchant 
should be esteemed among his upright neighbors. Nor does temporary success, through 
adroit evasion of justice, by low cunning, or misty special pleading, secure the practi- 
tioner from his real rank in his profession. ‘Pray who was that crafty-looking person, 
that left the apartment a moment ago” said a friend to Johnson, one day, at a dinner 
party in London. ‘I cannot exactly tell you, Sir,’ replied the old bear, ‘and I should be 
loth to speak ill of any person whom I did not know deserved it ; but’— and he drew the 
listener toward him, as he added, in an under tone — ‘I am afraid he is an atrorney!’ 
If we remember Boswext rightly, the man had reached a bad eminence, through the 
exercise of industry and low cunning, asa lawyer. Promoters of litigation, with none 
other than mercenary views, who, for a consideration, stand ready at all times to ‘make 
the worse appear the better reason,’ will here, as well as in England, inevitably incur the 
verdict implied in the reply of the ‘Great Leviathan.’ Take, for example, the case of 
Aaron Burr, whose character as a lawyer is admirably considered in an article upon 
his ‘ Life’ and ‘ Private Journal,’ in the last number of the North American Review. He 
was sufficiently skilful in weaving the filmy cobwebs of the law; but the spring which 
moved him, in this as in every thing else, is rightly described, malgré the glosses of his 
biographer, to have been only selfish cunning. ‘It was this,’ says the reviewer, ‘ which 
made him acute in trifles; which impelled him to the study of all flaws in title-deeds, and 
defects of form in legal process; to the cultivation of technical niceties, and of the in- 
numerable devices by which fictitious issues may be interposed before the true ones.’ 
He was ‘a disciple of that school of his profession, which dispenses lawyers from the 
necessity of conscience.’ His standard of all human action was low; his estimate of 
others generally the meanest; and the predominating feature of his character was craft. 
What marvel, that he lived despised, and died unlamented? Such members of the legal 
profession may be successful, perhaps, for a time, in a pecuniary point of view; but the 
price paid for the mere acquisition of silver, makes the gain a loss. Character, standing 
in society, the blessings of sincere friendship, weigh down the scale past equipoise. 
Are our friends answered ? 





Tue Dusirn University MaGazine, for June, isa good number of a very good periodical. 
The ‘Midsummer Anthology,’ with which it opens, contains several spirited poems by 
our correspondent, Miss Mary Anne Brownz, England, with a pleasing bit of verse by 
‘one ‘Iora,’ who has chosen an odd signature. From the concluding paper of the num- 
ber, ‘Scraps of Hibernian Ballads,’ we take the subjoined natural and touching stanzas. 
They are from the pen of an unfortunate young peasant, of Ireland, whose early hopes 
were crossed by the untimely death of one whom he ‘ loved, not wisely, but too well :’ 


*Wuen moonlight falls on wave and wimple, | Wild stream! I walk by thee once more, 
And silvers every circling dimple, 1 see thy hawthorns dim and hoar, 
That onward, onward sails; I hear thy waters moan, 
When fragrant hawthorns, wild and simple, And night-winds sigh from shore to shore, 
Lend perfume to the gales; With hushed and hollow tone: 
And the pale moon, in heaven abiding, But breezes on their light way winging, 
O’er midnight mists and mountains riding, And all thy waters heedless singing, 
Shines on the river, smoothly gliding | No more to me are gladness bringing ; 


Through quiet dales: I am alone! 
1 wander there in solitude, Departing years, their swift way keeping, 
Charmed by the chiming music rude, | Like sere leaves down thy current sweeping, 


Of streams that fret and flow: 
For by that eddying stream she stood, 

On such a night, i trow: 
For her the thorn its breath was lending, 
On this same tide her eye was bending, 
And with its voice, her voice was blending, 
Long, long ago! 


Are lost for aye, and sped ; 
And Death the wintry soil is heaping, 
As fast as flowers are shed : 
And she who wandered by my side, 
And breathed enchantment o’er thy tide, 
That makes thee stili my friend and guide — 
And she is dead!’ 
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Hovse-ror Rer.ections. —‘I am getting a-weary of these annual jubilees of liberty,’ 
said a friend, as he elbowed his way, in the twilight of our late anniversary-day, along 
the ranges of booths that lined and surrounded the Park, and heard the deafening din of 
revelry which swelled up from the many-voiced multitude. Yet was he uncompromising 
in his defence and love of country, and only eschewed gunpowder explosions, great and 
small, and desired not to be rudely jostled by what Mrs. Ramssorrom terms ‘ unassorted 
predestinarians a-walking.’. It was our natural cue, however, to speak of the affected 
decadence of amor patria, which is sometimes manifested, even by single-minded and 
hearty Americans, on the return of our annual ‘ Sabbath-Day of Freedom.’ We say 
‘affected,’ because the spirit which was awakened anew sixty-three years ago, has not 
vanished from American bosoms; although one might think so, to hear the oft-re- 
peated question, ‘What can one say that is new, in a Fourth-of-July discourse ? — what 
that is in the least interesting, at this late day? And we have seen comparisons such 
as these, in passages of indigenous criticism, and that too in high quarters: ‘It is more 
trite than an independence ode ;’ more tedious than a Fourth-of-July oration ;’ as if these 
performances were necessarily striking synonymes for sickly sentiment, and hackneyed 
dulness. To all such queries and criticisms, we would answer: ‘ Well, if we can say 
nothing new, let us repeat the old story; let us keep alive, and active, the spirit of old 
76; that spirit which long ago dictated an instrument so well befitting a great nation 
speaking for itself.’ 

These and kindred thoughts followed us to our sanctum. ‘What,’ thought we, ‘would 
the architects of our liberties say, could they know, that in the brief space of little more 
than half a century, the story of their disinterested sacrifices and perils, their bravery and 
their victories, had come to be considered, by many of their posterity, as a ‘ wearisome 
tale that is told?’ Patriotic American reader, if ever you are inclined, by reason of 
personal association, or other cause, to yield, even for a moment, a tacit acquiescence in 
the popular sneer we have cited; to think or speak lightly of our national anniversary, 
and the usages which it perpetuates; just roll back the tide of time, for a few years, and 
place yourself in the midst of the master-spirits of our revolutionary history. Fancy 
yourself one of that audience which might have heard Apams urge the Declaration 
of Independence. Some there are, of his hearers, hesitating, doubting, desponding. 
They have seen enough of war; the orator is meddling, they think, with an inter- 
dicted subject, and no good can come of it. His very boldness they consider teme- 
rity, and his eloquent arguments the theses of an astute sophist. He is no lip- 
orator, alive to the titillations of mere applause. ‘It is the cause, the cause!’ His 
language, bold and figurative, yet brief and concise; his compressed sentences of con- 
densed meaning; his powerful appeals, and sublime heart-touches, are the fruits of a 


conviction, that not to be warm in the cause he has espoused, is to be frozen. Hear 
him, reader ; you cannot hear him too often: 


‘ Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and heart to this vote. * « Set 
before the people the glurious object of entire independence, and it will breathe into them anew 
the breath of life. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; every sword will be drawn 
from its seabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to maintain it, or to perish on the bed of honor. 
Publish it from the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the love of religious liberty will cling 
around it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send it to the public halls; proclaim it there ; 
let them hear it who heard the first roar of the enemy’s cavunon; let them see it, who saw their 
brothers and their sons fall on the field of Bunker ill, and in the streets of Lexington and Con- 
cord, and the very walls will cry out iu its support. 

‘Sir, | know the uncertainty of human affairs, but I see, I see clearly through this day's business. 
You and I indeed may rue it. We may not live to the time when this declaration shall be made 
goud. We may die; die colonists; die slaves ; die, it may be, ignominiously, and on the scaffuld. 
Be itso. Be it so. [f itbe the pleasure of heaven that my country shall require the poor offering 
of my life, the victim shall be ready at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour may. 
But while I do live, let me have acountry, or at least the hope of a country, and that a free 
country. 

‘But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be assured that this declaration will stand. It may 
cost treasure, and it may cost blood; but it will stand, and it will richly compensate for both. 
Through the thick gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the future, as the sun in heaven. 
We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children will 
honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and illuminations. 
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On its annual return, they will shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of subjection and slavery, not 
of agony and distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. Sir, before God,] believe the hour 
iscome. My judgment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and all 
that | am, and all that I hope in this life, | am now ready here to stake upon it; and I leave off, as I 
began, that live or die, survive or perish, [am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by 
the blessing of God, it shail be my dying sentiment ; independence now, and INDEPENDENCE FOR 
EVER.’ 


Our reflections were ended on the house-top, whither we had repaired, to survey the 
indistinct but magnificent panorama which it commanded. All around we could read, 
in characters of light, a fulfilment of the prediction of the illustrious prophet and patriot. 
On every hand, fiery tokens of rejoicing ‘ transpierced the wounded air.’ The multitu- 
dinous sounds of a great city spoke but one voice. What Apams foretold, and we have 
heretofore faintly depicted, was again enacting. Clusters of India crackers, prolonged 
by double, treble, and anon uncountable explosions, indicated the ubiquity of juvenile 
patriots. Blue, red and yellow fires every where colored the streets. Here an illumi- 
nated balloon gleamed like burnished gold in the light of the ‘silver rain’ of a rocket, 
which had exploded above it; there, far hissing through the air, trailed a fiery serpent ; 
nearer by, a fountain of fire rained down golden drops upon the swarming, tumultuous 
metropolis ; and on all sides, streams of light rushed toward the zenith, paling for a 
moment the ‘ineffectual fires’ of the whole host of stars. ‘That will do! doubtless 
exclaims the reader: ‘Let him that is on the house-top now come down.’ Very well, 
an’ you will haveit so. The scuttle-door is closed, with an emphasis. 


Or tHE Triats or Docs anp Horses. — ‘Gentle reader ; and if gentle, good reader ; 
and if good, patient reader; for if not gentle, then not good ; and if not good, then not 
gentle; and neither good nor gentle, if not patient ;’ will you tarry to hear a word upon 
the trials of dogs and horses, ‘about these days? Little do almanac-makers reflect 
upon the misery which accrues to these noble animals, after the advent of the season 
which they describe crisply, in the margin of their tables, as ‘ Dog-days begin.’ Hydro- 
phobia is certainly a fearful thing; but, metropolitan reader, let us entreat you to set 
your face against the persecution of an entire race, because now and then one chances 
to be an ‘unclean beast.’ What abuses of humanity have we seen, in the last three 
weeks! Faithful creatures, that, with the opportunity, would have risked their lives to 
save their tormentors, made mad by infuriate pursuers! There is now no ‘sweet se- 
curity of streets’ for any of the canine tribe. They should be requested to stay at 
home; and in nine cases out of ten, if properly instructed, they will comply with the 
requisition. In Holland, there are high-schools for dogs, where even poodles go through 
with a regular course of education. They are taught to go, and come, and tarry, at the 
word of command, with unfailing promptitude. But if your dog will be gadding, see 
that he is muzzled. When one thinks of the intelligence and affection of the dog; his 
love, his gratitude, his unremitting watchfulness; it is quite easy to appreciate Dr. 
Dante Dove’s esteem for the noble animal. He says that whenever he ‘looked at a 
dog who had been humanized by society, who loved his master, pined during his illness, 
and died upon his grave,’ (the fact has frequently occurred,) he could not but fancy that 
such a creature was ripe for a better world than this, and that in passing through the 
condition of humanity, it might lose more than it could gain. Would that dog-haters 
and dog-catchers might partake something of this spirit, instead of considering the 
whole canine genus as totally depraved, especially whiie ‘ Sirius rages.’ And oh, cruel 
hack-drivers, and ye omnibii-men of the town, remember that ‘a merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast!’ As we write, two noble animals lie cold and stark in the street, that two 
hours ago were among the sentient and the quick. We say ‘sentient,’ and not without 
reflection. Let us ask the doubter if he remembers a story, among numberless others 
of a kindred description, of a troop of British cavalry, which had served on the conti- 
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nent, and was disbanded in the city of York, England, and the horses sold? Their no- 
ble-minded commander could not bear to think that his old fellow campaigners, who had 
borne brave men to battle, should be ridden to death as butchers’ hacks, or worked till 
they became dog’s meat; so he purchased a piece of ground, and turned out the old 
horses to have a run there for life. These animals were once grazing promiscuously, 
while a summer storm gathered; and when the first lightnings flashed from the cloud, 
and the distant thunder began to roll, supposing these sounds to be the signal of approach- 
ing battle, they were seen to get together and form in line, almost in as perfect order as 
if they had had their old masters on their backs! Are not such creatures sentient? Are 
they to be wasted at noon-day, by the cruelty of their inferiors? ‘Forbid it, reason; 
forbid it justice!’ 


Ma. Cuartes Dickens.— We have before us the fifteenth ‘Part’ of Messrs. Lea 
AND Biancuep’s edition of ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’ So far from sinking in public estima- 
tion, as a writer, as has been more than once predicted, by certain astute critics in Eng- 
land, Mr. Dickens seems even more and more affluent in intellectual resources, as he 
advances in his literary performances. The interest of ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ continues 
unabated. The sketches of character contained in the two chapters which comprise the 
present divison, will bear a favorable comparison with the most felicitous of the writers’ 
limnings. Ralph Nickleby and the lecherous, avaricious Gride ; the petulant invalid and 
his lovely daughter, Madeline Bray ; and last not least, ‘Mr. Vincent Crummles, of pro- 
vincial celebrity,’ are each portraits so natural, colored with such minute fidelity, that we 
must consider them as transcripts of character in real life, rather than creations of the 
imagination. Mr. Dickens is a most accurate and acute observer ; and possesses the 
rare faculty of making his reader see and feel all that he records. The ability to create, 
is equally apparent, throughout his works. Memory and imagination blend their influ- 
ences, and nature controls both. He trusts to these sources, and makes little use of 
the adventitious aids employed by less gifted and more plodding novelists. We speak ad- 
yisedly, when we say, that all the memoranda preserved for the works which Mr. Dicx- 
ENs is now writing, could be contained in a sheet of note-paper. ‘I never,’ says he, in 
a recent letter to us, ‘commit thoughts to paper, until I am obliged to write, being better 
able to keep them in regular order, on different shelves of my brain, ready ticketed and 
labelled, to be brought out when I want them.’ “As readers are usually interested in the 
personal appearance and social habitudes of distinguished authors, we subjoin a sketch 
of Mr. Dickens, which may be regarded as authentic: ‘In person, he is a little above the 
standard height, though not tall. His figure is slight, without being meagre, and is well 
proportioned. The face, that first object of physical interest, is peculiar, though not re- 
markable. An ample forehead is displayed under a quantity of light hair, worn in a mass 
on one side, rather jauntily, and this is the only semblance of dandyism in his appear- 
ance. His brow is marked, and his eye, though not large, bright and expressive. The 
most regular feature is the nose, which may be called handsome ; an epithet not applica- 
ble to his lips, which are too large. Taken altogether, the countenance, which is pale 
without sickliness, is in repose extremely agreeable, and indicative of great refinement 
and intelligence. Mr. Dickews’s manners and conversation, except perhaps in the per- 
fect abandon among his familiars, have no exhibition of particular wit, much less of 
humor. He is mild in the tones of his voice, and quiescent; evincing habitual atten- 
tion to etiquette, and the conventionalisms of polished circles. His society is much 
sought after, and possibly to avoid the invitations pressed upon him, he does not reside 
in London; but with a lovely wife, and two charming children, occupies a retreat in the 
vicinity. He is about twenty-six years of age, but does not look more than twenty-three 
or four. Mr. Dicxens is entirely self-made, and rose from an humble station by virtue of 
his moral worth, his genius, and his industry.’ The reader will be glad to learn, that the 
KNICKERBOCKER Will be favored, in the course of the present volume, with effective evi- 
dence of Mr. Dicxens’s ‘ good wishes and cordial feelings.’ 
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Hymn To THE F.Lowers. — Reader, did you ever peruse the following ‘ Hymn to the " 
Flowers,’ written by Horace Smiru, one of the authors of the ‘Rejected Addresses ?” 
If you have never read them before, we congratulate you; and if you have seen them 7 


once, we will not so slander your feeling and good taste, as to suppose that you are 
not rejoiced to have them recalled to your remembrance. They seem, to our poor con- 
ception, the concrete essence of poetic beauty : 


‘Day-Stars! that ope your eyes with morn to twinkle, 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her lovely altars sprinkle, 
As a libation! 


Ye matin worshippers! who, bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidiess eye, 

Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high! 


=< — ee 


Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


’Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, ' 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer! 

' 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column, 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, L 
Which God hath planned! ' 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky! 


There as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the lone aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God! 


Your voiceless lips, oh flowers! are living preachers, a | 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 

Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 
From loneliest nook! 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 
Weep without sin, and blush without a crime, 
Oh may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your love sublime! 


*Thou wert not, Solomon, in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,’ the lilies cry, ‘in robes like ours!’ 
How vain your grandeur! oh, how transitory 
Are human flowers! 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest, 
Of love to all! 





Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure, aes 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night ; a (ie 
From every source, your presence bids me treasure 
Harmless delight! | 
Ephemeral sages! what instructors hoary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope; 
Each fading calyx a ‘ memento mori,’ Om i Ga 
Yet fount of hope! + hee 
Chae 
Posthumous glories, angel-like collection, 4 et 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, mee 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, wi ema Ce 
And second birth. HS t 
Piet ) 
oa on | 
Hii | 
ie, 1 ie 
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Mitier, tHe Basket-Maxer. — Our readers have not forgotten Tuomas MILLER, 
the sometime humble basket-maker, of England, whose ‘ Day in the Woods,’ and other 
productions, have been noticed in these pages. He has recently published a work enti- 
tled ‘Rural Sketches;’ and judging from extracts in the London periodicals, we infer 
that he is going on from strength to strength, in his literary career. 


‘Home Revisited’ 
would do honor to any penin England. 


A passage or two will evince the justice of our 
encomium. The basket-maker has left London, ‘to place his feet once more upon the 
very hearth-stone where he sat when a boy ?’ 


‘Mine was no affected feeling, no imaginary delight, but a mad, wild eagerness to look upon the 
old woods aud green hills which had been familiar to me from childhood, and to which my mind had 
s0 often sailed on the dreamy wings of pleasure, asleep or awake, just as fancy wandered. The 
old house was still the same, and every thing it contained seemed to stand in the very position that 
they occupied twenty years ago; there was no change, saving that they appeared to look older, 
somehow more venerable; but the alteration was more in myself than the objects I looked upon. 
1 gazed upon the old clock, and fancied that the ancient monitor had undergone a great change 
since my boyish days; it seemed to have lost that sharp clear clicking with which it had greeted 
mine ears when achild,and when it told the hour, it spoke in a more solemn tone than that of former 
years. + * The gilt balls, which decorated the tall case, were tarnished; the golden worlds 
into which my fancy had so often conjured them, were gone; the light that played around them in 
other days was dimmed; the sunshine rested upon them no longer. I heard the clock-chains slip- 
ping at intervals, asif they could not keep pace with time; they seemed weary with long watching; 
they could no longer keep a firm foot-hold down the steep hill which they had traversed so many 
years. Llooked on those ancient fingers, now black with age, and which were bright when they 


pointed out iny hours of pleasure. They no longer told the time when my play-fellows would call 
upon me to wander into the green fields.’ 


We need not ask the reader to admire the deep feeling, the clusters of rustic imagery, 
and the pictures of sylvan scenery, which animate the subjoined passage : 


‘ And have I forgotten those days? No! Itraversed the scenes with as much pleasure last sum- 
mer as ever I feltin my boyhood. And oh! pardon me, if for a moment I felt proud at the thought, that 
the emotions which I had gathered in those lovely solitudes, had been wafted toa thousand hearths. 
Icarried the sweet sights and sounds of the woodland with me into the huge city; and many a 
time, while bending over my lonely hearth, they have come upon me like music from heaven, and I 
have ‘blessed them unaware.’ From the low humming of unseen insects in the air, to the heavy 
murmuring of the bee, as it flew singing from flower to flower, or was lost amid the drowsy braw- 
ling of the brook, had my heart become a treasurer of their melodies. There I first heard the 
solemn tapping of the wood-pecker, measuring the intervals of silence; and saw the blue-winged 
jay, as she went screaming through the deep umbrage, startied by the harsh sounding of the wood- 
man’s strokes. Sometimes the gray rabbit stole noiselessly as a spirit past me through the long 
grass, or the ruddy squirre] caught my eye as he bounded from branch to branch. There the mel- 
ancholy ring-dove struck up her mournful note, and was auswered by the cuckoo, as she stood 
singing on the tall ash that caught the sunshine by the side of the forest. Then up flew the lark, 
carrying his ‘tirra lirra’ heavenward, until he was lost amid the silver of the floating clouds, and 
the wide uzure of the sky rained down melody. Sometimes a bell came sounding solemnly over 
the distant river, glimpses of which might be seen here and there through the trees, until the deep 
echo was broken by the dreamy cawing of the rook, or the lowing of some heifer that had lost 
itself inthe wood. Anon the shrill ‘chithering of the grasshopper’ fell upon the ear, or the tinkling 
of sheep-bells, mingled with the bleating of lambs from the neighboring valleys; or up sprung the 
pheasant with a loud ‘ whirr,’ the sunshine gilding his gaudy plumage as he divided the transpa- 
rent green of the underwood in his hasty flight. Sometimes the rain fell pattering from leaf to 
leaf, with a pleasing sound, or the wind arose from its slumber, muffling its roar first, as if to awaken 
the silence of the forest, and bid the gnarled oaks to gird up their huge limbs for the battle. Nor 
was it froin the deep woodlands alone that all these sweet sounds floated ; hill and valley, and out- 
stretched plain sent forth their melodies, until the very air became filled with dulcet sounds, made 
up of all strange harmonies. The plough-boy’s whistle and the milk-maid’s song mingled with the 
voices of childrenin the green lanes, or the shouts of laborers in the fields, as they called to each 
other. Then came the rumbling of huge wains, and the jingling of harness, mixed with the mea- 
sured tramp of some horseman, as he descended the hill. The bird-boy swung his noisy rattle 
amid the rustling corn, or the mower ceased his loud ‘rasp, rasp,’ and leaned upon his scythe to 
wipe his brow, or listen to the report of some gun that sent its rolling echoes through the valley. 
Sometimes the baying of a dog, or the clap of a far-off gate, was mingled with the sound of the 
hunter's horn, or the crowing of cocks, as they answered each other from the distant granges. The 
shrill plover wheeled above the wild marshes with its loud screams, while the bittern boomed in 
hollow concert from the rank sedge. When the village was neared, the humming of human voices 
came louder upon the ear, or the sounding of the thresher’s flail was broken at intervals by the 
tinkling of the blacksmith, until all was lost amid the gabble and deafening clamor of some neigh- 
boring farm-yard. Many of these old familiar sounds fell pleasantly on mine ear when I revisited 
home; some of them coming upov me like departed voices, which, although not forgotten, make 
the hearer start when he finds them so near at hand. They reminded me of scenes gone by — of 
companions who are now dead —of happy hours that can never return.’ 
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Portrait Parntine. — Such of our readers as have been ‘ constant,’ for the last four 
or five years, will remember the occasional notice which has been taken in these pages 
of the productions of Mr. C. Giovanni Tuompson, a young but experienced artist of this 
city. A recent visit to his rooms, at the University, has convinced us, that the predic- 
tions of his progress to eminent distinction in his profession were well-founded. Beside 
a large full-length portrait of Rev. Ex-chancellor MarneEws, in course of execution for 
the University, we remarked portraits of several other distinguished citizens. Among 
others, a group of children, executed for J. Lonrmer Granam, Esq., attracted especial 
attention. The general effect of this effort is exceedingly fine. On the right, a child, 
with natural action, and much brightness and energy of expression, is springing up to 
pluck a rose from an Etruscan vase. The second, a younger child, is gracefully disposed 
on the steps leading to the vase, and in the serene quietness of its infantile demeanor, 
affords an admirable contrast to the life and spirit of the other. On the right fore-ground, 
a statue-fountain throws up its cool jet, while the back-ground takes in a distant, hazy 
landscape. We remarked, also, a Madonna-like head, ‘La Pieté,’ which struck us as 
exquisitely beautiful, in the sweetness and serenity of itsexpression. The mouth, in par- 
ticular, is perfect. Two or three cabinet portraits, of the larger size, deserve mention, 
for their spirited execution; but the smallest sizes we should think a difficult and by no 
means a desirable medium for a portrait-painter. They must needs cramp his genius, in 
their narrow limits, almost as much as a miniature; a branch of art which led that re- 
nowned critic, ANrHoNy Pasqutn, to observe, we fear with too much truth : ‘A miniature 
painter is among artists, what a bachelor is among men; a creature who is reluctantly 
admitted to be of the same species and order, but who so contracts his movements, and 
journies in so narrow a path, that the great ends of his being are not fulfilled. He may 
be said to whisper, and not talk; to vegetate with caution, but can never be exuberant, 

and generously unfold his masculine properties in the propitious beam of day. No man, 
I am persuaded, can be a miniature painter, with willingness, who has a large and benefi- 
cent heart. An Aurelian and a man-milliner should congregate in the same parish.’ 


Musicat Cant. —‘I never remarked any one,’ says Sim Wacter Scorr, ‘that wag 
exclusively attached to his own profession, who did not become a great twaddler in 
good society, beside being narrow-minded, and ignorant of general information.’ We 
have been reminded of this remark of an acute observer, by a contest which has been 
going on in some of the public prints, in relation to the merits of ‘ Amilie,’ the charming 
opera, which, week after week, during the past season, filled the National Theatre to 
overflowing, with admiring audiences. A musical critic, attached to a daily journal in 
a sister city, and greatly addicted, itis said, to what the Germans term the ‘ blowing and 
scraping pleasures,’ recently pronounced the opera to be contemptible, and accompanied 
his verdict with characteristic sneers at the taste of our citizens. It was great folly, it 
appears, for them to be pleased with ‘ Amilie;’ it was contrary to all musical rules! A 
very unnecessary consequence, as it seems to us, has been given to the harmless critique 
in question. The numerous admirers of the pleasant opera which it assails, should have 
suffered it to pass without comment. We have known those whom it cost far more 
trouble to conceal their ignorance than to show their knowledge of the science of music, 
to be foisted into temporary repute, by disproportionate oppugnation to professional eri- 
ticism, which the public needed no caution to disregard. Of all cant, deliver us from mu- 
sical cant! We have often encountered it atthe theatre, at concerts, and musical soirées, 
where some conceited amateur would inform his neighbor, while the melody of sume 
pleasing performance was lingering in his ear, that that was ‘in very bad taste; abso- 
lutely shocking, in point of correctness; and miserably deficient in the unity, or ‘ge- 
neral oneness,’ which should pervade a composition of that description.’ The effect 
was not the object; the means only were to be considered by the audience. A running 
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argument probably ensues, sprinkled with learned technicalities, and comparisons be- 
tween celebrated masters. ‘The song should have been set in the hypodorian key, the 
proslambanomenos of which mode was, in the judgment of the ancients, the most 
grave sound that the human voice could utter ;’ or the like. Some such portentous bore 
it must have been, who caused an old writer to exclaim: ‘ What pleasure or satisfaction 
does the mind receive from a recital of the names and performances of those who are 
said to have increased the chords of the primitive lyre from four to seven— Chorebus, 
Hyagius, and Tepander? Or when we are told Olympus mvented the enarmonic genus, 
as also the Harmatian mood? Or that Eumalpus and Melampus were excellent musi- 
cians, and Pronomus, Antigenides, and Lamia, celebrated players on the flute?’ Or, we 
may add, whether Bellini, Rossini, or any other master, ever composed such music as 
that of ‘ Amilie ?’ If it be good —and fhat matter is satisfactorily settled — the public will 
gcarcely relinquish it, malgré the adverse dicta of self-constituted musical critics. What 
Mr. Irvine says, in another place, in relation to literary, will apply with equal force to mu- 
sical, productions. ‘Whenever a person is pleased with a work, he may be assured that it 
has good qualities. A composer who pleases a variety of hearers, must possess substantial 
powers of pleasing; or, in other words, intrinsic merits; for otherwise, we acknowledge 
an effect, and deny the cause. The hearer, therefore, should not suffer himself to be rea- 
dily shaken from the conviction of his own feelings, by the sweeping censures of pseudo 
critics. The performance he has admired, may be chargeable with a thousand faults ; 
but it is nevertheless beauties and excellencies that have excited his admiration; and he 
should recollect that taste and judgment are as much evinced in the perception of beau- 
ties among defects, as in a detection of defects among beauties.’ Again we say, pre- 
serve us from nil admirari flutists and fiddlers, and save us from musical cant! 


‘Tue Crayon Parers.’— The subjoined is one of some scores of similar communi- 
cations which we have received, since the accession of Mr. Irvine to the literary force 
of this Magazine. Although aware that the subject of ‘ANGLo-AmERiIcANus’ remarks 
would shrink from the publication of his epistle, we yet are reluctant to decline its inser- 
tion; since the pleasing associations of which the writer speaks, are common to the 
other correspondents to whom we have alluded, and to whose congratulations we should 
be sorry to be deemed indifferent : : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


* What’s in a name ?’ 


Str: On glancing over your index, some months ago, my heart bounded on beholding the name 
ef Georrrey Crayon. Bear witness, ye young oves, and thou, not so young, (though not much 
faded, either!) who gather around the astral lamp, and listen to my nightly readings, did I not pro- 
nounce his name with enthusiasm, and promise to you dainty things —a promise which I have since 
amply performed? Fiftecn ur sixteen years ago, there was a report that his name was Wasninc- 
Ton Irvinc. I saw it affirmed in Blackwood, good authority in most cases,no doubt; and it has 
been reiterated to me since, a thousand times. But I will neither believe ‘Op Kir,’ in this matter, 
high as is his authority, nor any body else. With due deference, 1 submit, that the proper style 
and title of the personage in question, is GEorrRey Crayon,Gent. *« * Bless you, Sir, he was 
one of my earliest acquaintance! When, some twenty years since, I lived in a retired village of 
merry old England —a village whieh had the sole use of one copy of a weekly newspaper, that tra- 
versed the alpha and omega of its subscribers in turn —did I not, in this said newspaper, read an 
extract from * Westminster Abbey,’ in the ‘ Sketch Book’ of GEorrFREY Crayon, Gent.’? Can]! for- 
get the emotions which it enkindled in my mind? How I was rapt in the admiration of its finished 
style, its captivating descriptions, its just moral sentiment, its awing reflections! Is not the recol- 
lection as fresh in my mind as if it were but yesterday, that I hastened to the neighboring town, to 
ask the book-seller if he knew one Georrrey Crayon, and could intreduce me toa thorough ac- 
quaintance with him ? How impatient I was for the transit of Pickford’s sluggish conveyance from 
London, which was to bear to me Geurrrey? How, on his arrival, we were at ouce friends, close and 
confiding friends ; understood each other perfectly, and were onein thought, sentiment, and feeling ? 
Why, Sir, we have had more communings together than any couple of friends whom you might 
name outof ahuodred! We have participated in the gambols of Christmas, visited church-yards, 
followed meandering streams, sighed over decaying beauty, blighted hopes, and broken hearts ; 
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and in merrier moods, have had many a hearty laugh together, at the foibles and follies of mankiud. 
Beside all which, when that interesting period came to m«, in which ‘a man leaveth father and mo- 
ther, aud cleaveth,’ etc., did I vot introduce Georrrey Crayon to my geatle companion — not uu- 
frequently, almost ere the honey-moon had passed — calling an intelligent neighbor to make one of 
the quartette; when he and I, and she and Geoffrey, conversed freely together, until the decaying 
embers ou my vew hearth admonished us to retire, long before we were tired of each other’s com- 
pany, on those winter evenings? I think you will agree with me, that I should know his name. 
* Decidedly,’ as the Chinese have it, it is none other than Georrrey Crayon. 


ANGLO-AMERICANUS, 





Coot Impupence. — The Great Western brings us Bentley’s Miscellany for July, with 
the announcement of an eminent literary attraction, in bold relief, on the cover, to the 
following effect: ‘Arrangements have been made for the appearance of ‘The Crayon 
Papers,’ by WasurincTon Irvine, in the ‘ Miscellany,’ simultaneously with their publi- 
cation in the United States.’ The ‘ simultaneous’ article, in the present number, is one 
which appeared in the Knicxersocker four months ago. It will be very fresh in the 
American republication! It breaks off abruptly, in the middle of a description of 
*Wolfert’s Roost ;’ and Mr. Irvine is made to say: ‘I shall hereafter throw some light 
upon the state of the mansion, and of the surrounding country at the time. Jn your 
succeeding Miscellany, this can be done! Isn't that rich, reader? It is but a short 
time since, we mentioned that two original articles from these pages had been altered 
and transferred to the ‘ Bentley’s,’ without the slightest acknowledgment ; and here is 
another attempt of the same description. Happily, we have it in our power, without de- 
triment to our interest in London, to turn Mr. Benrtey’s chucklings into mortification, 
and to render his ‘eminent attraction’ a nullity. In the mean time, for the benefit of 
the American reader, we may state, that since Mr. Dicxens left this periodical in dis- 
gust, it has been gradually declining, and is now indebted for its attraction to what it can 
steal, without presenting any thing original, that would tempt an American newspaper 
to return the compliment. 





Deatu. — The subjoined sententious passage from an ancient writer, will remind the 
reader of an equally terse paragraph, by the author of ‘ Lacon,’ upon the same theme, 
ending with this beautiful antithesis: ‘The shortest life is long enough if it lead to a 
better, and the longest life is too short ifitdo not.’ ‘Spend,’ says Quar_es, ‘a hundred 
years in earth’s best pleasures; and after that a hundred more; to which, being spent, 
add a thousand, and to that ten thousand more; the last shall surely end as the first are 
ended, and all shall be swallowed up with eternity. He that is born to-day, is not sure 
to live a day; he that hath lived the longest, is but as he that was born yesterday ; the 
happiness of the one is, that he hath lived; the happiness of the other is, that he may 
live; and the lot of both is, that they must die; it is no happiness to live long, nor unhap- 
piness to die soon; happy is he that hath lived long enough to die well.’ 


GreEenwoop Cemetery. — When we inquired, recently, whether the ‘awful Potters’ 
Field, which frowned with its long trenches upon the citizen, as he ruralized toward 
Harlem, was to compose the only suburban cemetery which this great and affluent me- 
tropolis might boast,’ we were ignorant of the fact, that the trustees of the ‘Greenwood 
Cemetery’ had selected two hundred acres of ground, on the hills of Gowanus, near 
Brooklyn, which they were engaged in opening and improving as a Picturesque Rural 
Cemetery. Report speaks highly of the beauty and variety of the scenery, and of the 
fine views of ocean, ‘ mountain, rock, and river,’ which may be commanded from the 
grounds. We gladly commend this praiseworthy enterprise to the liberal favor of our 
citizens. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THeaTRE.—At the close of a theatrical season, curiosity is generally on tiptoe, to learn the 
prospects of the coming year. Managers, who are generally a very mysterious, quiet sort of people, 
are not always willing to satisfy the earnest inquiries made at the box office for information on this 
interesting subject. They have a good reason for this, in the increased attraction which is sure to 
wait upon a brilliant star, when it bursts forth, unheralded and unexpected, before the wondering 
and astonished vision of us theatrical simplices. But for ourself, we confess to a very inquisitive 
Paul Pry-ish sort of disposition in regard to theatrical matters generally, and those pertaining to 
our well-beloved ‘Old Drury,’ in particular, ‘The anxious public may be grateful that we have not 
restrained this amiable propensity in this instance, but have permitted it to lead us into all sorts of 
unpleasant predicaments, in its efforts to ascertain the true state of things in regard to the coming 
season. We say, that like our predecessor, Paul Pry, we have incommoded our gentility exceed- 
ingly, in this commendable ‘ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ;’ but as in all cases virtue is its 
own, if not its only, reward, we are consoled, and almost made happy, by the thought, that in the 
present case, beside this common reward of a good action, we shall receive the unfeigned thanks 
of the theatrical readers of the KnickeRBocKER; and if the result is such as we expect to the 
theatre, probably the freedom of the house, enclosed in a gold box from the manager. The infor- 
mation which has cost us so much trouble to obtain, and which we are thus generously about to be- 
stow upon the public at large, may be relied upon as being entitled to the full credit that belongs 
to the reports which are circulated at this time of the year, in regard to all theatrical to be’s. The 
many sources from which this important knowledge has been obtained; the ingenuity employed in 
gaining it; the preponderating number of kicks over coppers which some of our emissaries have 
received in its pursuit ; are all matters now and for ever locked up within the sacred escritoir of our 
own bosoms, never to see the light, unless drawn from their concealment, by the matter of the gold 
box herein before mentioned. In the first place, then, as regards the building itself. The interior 
is to be entirely remodelled; the old gold and glitter of the boxes and proscenium is to be done 
away with entirely, in the new arrangement; Mr. Evers has been ordered to spare neither pains 
nor expense in the adornments of that part of the house belonging to the audience, and to be 
equally lavish in the like expenditures upon the stage. The fronts of the boxes are to be covered 
with a superb silk drapery, representing scenes from the most celebrated American tragedies that 
have been produced at the Pai k the preseut season ; instead of the old and too familiar representa- 
tions of worn.out scenes from the once celebrated plays of SHaksPeare. These tapestries are 
now ov their way from the celebrated Gobelin manufactory. A superb chandelier, containing one 
thousand jets, the large drops of pure crystals and aqua marines, the smaller ones of rose diamonds, 
lighted with a gas made from olive oil and fragrant bitumen, grace the centre of the dome, and will 
create an illumination considerably brighter than a noon-day sun. A highly finished drop-curtain, re- 
presenting the interior of the house as it now is, and as it then will be, in happy contrast, will take the 
place of Mrs.Siddous, and her interesting family. The present stock company will be curtailed of 
its unfair proportions, and such additions made, as will remove all ground of complaint against this 
essential part of the establishment. We hope we shall not give umbrage to Messrs. Jounson and 
NEXsEN, when we state, that their places are to be filled by such men as Farren and Harvey; and 
in making this statement only, the public may judge of the efficient change contemplated in this 
department. A new stage manager is to be appointed, and furnished with two assistants, to aid 
him in the multifarious and important duties of his station. Mr. Macreapy has been mentioned as 
likely to accept the very liberal offers made him by Mr. Price, to undertake the responsibilities of 
this high office ; in which event, we may expect the revival of those plays of SHaKsPeareE, with their 
superb scenic accompaniments, which Mr. Macreapy has so lately introduced to the English public. 
A regular dramatist is to be attached to the establishment, who will not only himself furnish pro- 
ductions for this stage, but will also receive and decide upon the plays of other authors, offered for 
representation. This highly iutellectual and dignified station will be filled by Sergeant Tuomas 
Noon Tatrourp, Esq., a gentleman every way qualified for the office, and especially fitted, by edu- 


«ation and experience, to understand and appreciate the classical productions of our native drama- 


tists. Wehave now to make known the vames of some of the most celebrated artists, who may be 
expected to appear at the Park Theatre, during the approaching season. Eugagements are spo- 
ken of as having been positively entered into with the following very respectable actors : 


FOR TRAGEDY. 
Messieurs Macreapy, Mesdames WARNER, 
“ VANDENHOFF, “ HELEN Favcit, 
- Kean, és VANDENHOFF, 
ws Warope. M’lles Mars and RacueE . 
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FOR COMEDY AND FARCE. 
Messieurs FARREN, Mesdames KEELEy, 


“ Power, - FitzwituuaM, 

” Hak.ey, = Mears, 

“ LisTon, “ East, 

. KEELEY, « Dayty, 

“ DowrTon, “ HAYLETT?r. 
PALLET. 


M’ile TAGLIONI 
The ESLERS’! 
Mons. and Mde. Tacvion, and a corps du ballet, consisting of eighty of the best figurantes of 
the Academie Royale. Directeur du Ballet, Tacuiont, Pére. 
OPERA. 


VOCAL PERFORMERS. 


M’lles Gris!, Signors TamMBuRInNt, 


a De La Riviere, - LaBLACHE, 
“ Ernesta Grist, « IVANHOFF, 
“ Pautina Garcia, a BALFE, 
Mesdames PERSIANI, « Tati, 
“ STOCKHAUSEN. * Brizz1. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


The Srravuss Band, Jed by Mons. Scuauicuer ; 
OLE BULL! 


The celebrated Violinist, Herr Davin ; 

The extraordinary Pianist, Mons. DonLex , 
The Wonderful Flutist, Mons. Laparre ; 
The Astonishing Violoncello, Mons. A. Battu. 


PAGANINI! 


Among the miscellaneous, we have unquestionable authority for stating, that Herr Scurver's 
veritable troop of dogs and monkeys, from the Theatre Royal, have come into terms for an en- 
gagement of six nights; on which occasion the Thames Tunnel will make its first appearance in 
America. To meet the enormous demand upon the treasury, which the engagement ofthis extra- 
ordinary combination of talent will create, the prices will be advanced to five dollars to the boxes, 
and two-fifty to the pit. We are happy to have it in our power farther to inform our readers, 
that Mr. Nicnovas Brovve, late of the Bank of the United States, will undertake the management 
and control of the treasury department. c. 


NationaL Names. — The reader will call to mind, in perusing the article eutitled ‘ National No- 
menclature,’ elsewhere in the present number, a letter from a distinguished American gentleman, 
then in London, which appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER sume months since: ‘ Let me eutreat you,’ 
says he, ‘to give our unhappy country aname! Some years ago, a patriotic and commendable effort 
was made to adopt the name ofFreponta. This so far succeeded, that we are, for want of a better, 
still partially known by it in Europe; and you may see for sale the flags of all natious illustrated 
on a map, with this name in connection with our flag. The term ‘United States’ is very indefinite; 
so indeed is that of the ‘United States of America,’ as well as extremely inconvenient. Some 
‘citizens of the United States of America,’ (what a wretched circumlocution !) visiting the Thames 
Tunnel, inserted after their names, ‘Virginia.’ Now whatever we may think of their intelligence, 
not one in ten of those whose names are there registered, ever hear of Virginia, or even know 
where it is. Forthe want of a name, too, the ‘ inhabitants of the United States of America’ are 
called. Yankees, and this is applied to a Louisianian as well as toa New-Englander. The news- 
papers, also, for want of one convenient word, are driven to inexpressive and ungraceful diminutives. 
At home, we do not so clearly see the want of a cognomen; but any native of the United States 
travelliog in Europe, will keenly feel the need of a name and patronymic.’ Foreigners have re- 
peatedly taken notice of our ‘classical’ towns. Capt. Marryat, in his late work, speaking of the 
village of Syracuse, in this state, says: ‘I do detest these old names, vamped up. Why do not the 
Americans take the Indian names? They need not beso very scrupulous about it; they have robbed 
the Indians of every thing else.’ 
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LITERARY RECORD. 





Cotteciate Appress. — We have before us an ‘ Address delivered at the third an- 
niversary celebration of the Alpha Delta Phi Society of Miami University, on the Tri- 
umphs of Mind,’ by Gites M. Hittyer.’ To the inculcations of this address, we yield 
our hearty assent; but we must declare of its style, that it is labored and sophomorical, 
to the last degree. Nearly half a dozen times in a page, the writer is compelled to take 
refuge in a quotation. Scrap succeeds scrap, to the number of forty; indeed, they are 
thickly sprinkled throughout the brief discourse. We remember, also, one or two amus- 
ing examples of catachresis, on pages indicated in our memoranda ; but the pamphlet has 
been mislaid, and we cannot citethem. The same laughable error struck us in an Eng- 
lish work, into which we casually glanced, not long since. The writer spoke of ‘ remov- 
ing the mask, and exposing the cloven foot,’ and of ‘ giving the hydra-headed monster 
a rap over the knuckles!’ The Address is from the press of Messrs. L’ Hommeprev 
anp Company, Cincinnati. 












Tue New-Yor« Gazette. — Our opinion of this antediluvian journal — which the first 
navigator ‘ took in,’ regularly, till his craft grounded one morning, on the top of Ara- 
rat, when he stopped, without paying his subscription —has been already expressed 
in these pages. As it is quite unnecessary to repeat, that Mr. Danrets, its sole editor 
until recently, in independence, tact, genuine humor, and an agreeable, lively style, is 
just what the editor of a popular daily sheet should be, we shall say nothing on that 
point; but simply state, that A. McCa.t, Esq., late of the ‘Troy Whig,’ and now asso- 
ciated with Mr. Danze ts in the proprietorship and editorial responsibilities of the Gazette, 
is reported to be, in all respects, an equal co-laborer with his established partner. The 
‘Gazette’ will be a newspaper of the first class; and we are glad to learn, that a semi- 
weekly for the country is to be commenced. We hazard nothing in saying, that it will 
be as well worth taking as any journal in the country. 



































*Unpine.’ — The second publication of Mr. Samver Cotman’s ‘ Library of Romance’ 
is ‘Undine, a Miniature Romance, from the German of Baron pe La Morte Fovave.’ 
It was pronounced a work eminent for ‘the fine and the subtle,’ by CoLerines, and the 
translator deems it ‘a master-piece in its department of German literature.’ Why the 
volume should be encumbered with prefaces, independent of the translator’s ample intro- 
duction, passes our comprehension to discern. They raise questions never elsewhere 
started, for the purpose of introducing a forced discussion, which has more of misty 
affectation, both of thought and style, than of comprehensive argument. In short, if this 
species of preface is intended to form what the Italians term the ‘salsa del libro,’ or 
‘sauce of the book,’ we should prefer to take the volume without the trimmings ; how- 
ever much the choice, to adopt the lucid language of the editor, may ‘argue a sad dis- 
cernment of the better gust!’ 





A ‘Curtartep Appreviation.’ — The brief notice of the ‘plate-number’ of the ‘ New- 
York Mirror,’ in our last issue, was clipped of an allusion to the ‘Light of the Light 
House,’ a beautiful poem by Eres Sarceanrt, Esq., and of the capital extract annexed, 
descriptive of the daughter of the light-house keeper. The second stanza is exquisite : 









‘A fairy thing, not five years old, 


* The ocean’s blue isin her eyes, 
So full of joy and grace, 


Its coralin her lips, 


It is a rapture to behold And inher cheek the mingled dyes, 
The beauty of her face! No sea-shell could eclipse ! 

And O! to hear her happy voice, And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, 
Her laughter ringing free, And with the sunshine plays, 


Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, The wind that lifts her golden locks, 
And turn despair to glee. Seems more to love their rays.’ 





IX. 
XI. 
XIL. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XV. 
XVI. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE ‘SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS’ or Cicero, 

A SONG OF THE SEA, ; 

ELEGY : Waitten in THE RvINs OF AN iin Cassin 

EARLY HOME RECORDS. By F. W. Tuomas, Esa., 

‘CARPE DIEM.” By A. A. M’Nicuot, Esa., 

MEMORIES OF THE DEAD, ‘ ‘ 

MY FISHING GROUND. By H. H. Sei: (Number Two ) 
THE LOST LYRE, or tHe Minstrec’s Lament. By G. W. Patter, 
LOVE UNREQUITED. A Fracment, . 

SPANISH ROMANCE. By rue AvuTuor oF THE Guenen Roun 

A LEGEND OF OLD CASTILE. By Georrrey Crayon, . 
NATURAL REVELATION. By H. W. Rockwe ct, Ese., 

LONG BRANCH: or a Mopern Tournament, 

TO A FALLEN OAK. By Roesert Hamitrton, Esq., 
GIMCRACK THE SECOND. By ‘Harry Franco,’ 
THE REJECTION. By Miss E. H. Srockron, . 
REPUBLICAN DISTINCTIONS IN SOCIETY, ‘ 
LINES TO A BUNCH OF CHERRIES. By B. B. Turon, Esa., 
FREAKS OF AMBITION, - 

LINES ON MY DAUGHTER'S GRAVE, ‘ 
SKETCHES OF A TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR, . ‘ ‘ 
SUNRISE UPON THE MOUNTAINS. By S. D. Daxr, Esq., 
COMMUNIPAW. By ‘Hermanus VANDERDONK,’ 
AN OLD ANTI-WATER-DRINKER, “ 
CABINET PICTURES. By ‘Quince.’ (Numser Two.) . 
FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. (Noumser Turee.) . 
THE BIRD OF PARADISE. Py C. B. Farnsworth, Esa., 


. . 


Lirerary Notices: 


o. 


4, 


Eprrors’ 


HYPERION: a Romance. By Pror. LonGrettow, . 

A DIARY IN AMERICA. By Capt. F. Marayar, ’ 
TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. By How. C. A. Mernay. 
FANNY. Wirs otuer Porms. By Fitz-Greene Hateck, 
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THE ANTEDILUVIANS. By Dr. M’ — 

SIR WILLIAM STEWART, 

EDITORS’ DRAWER, 
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THE LATE MR. SCHLESSINGER, 

MORAL EXAMPLE OF THE SAVIOUR, 
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PERILOUS ADVENTURE, ‘ i 
LECTURES ON MODERN GREECE: Mr. CasTAnis, 
POEMS, By Witt1am THompeson Bacon, ‘ 
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